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SHAKESPEARIANA. 


‘© Age cannot wither nor custom stale his infinite variety.’’—Anr. & CLEO. 


JUNE, 


1884. 


A VINDICATION OF TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


Critics have been sadly vexed at finding the 
play of Zitus Andronicus included amongst 
the undoubted plays of Shakespeare. 

leeling that the external evidence supplied 
by Meres in 1598 is too strong to be entirely 
disposed of, they have been driven to admit 
that Shakespeare had some share in the author- 
ship, but this with singular unanimity they 
would fain believe to have been of the small- 
est possible amount. As both Meres and the 


Editors of the rst Folio ascribe the author- 
ship of Zttus Andronicus to Shakespeare, it 


becomes an interesting question to consider 
whether the later critics are justified in their 
mode of dealing with the play. In common 
no doubt with many other persons, I was be- 
fore reading the play quite convinced that 
Shakespeare had nothing or very little to do 
with it. But having read the play a few 
times, I have come to quite a different con- 
clusion, and so far from thinking that Shakes- 
peare had only slightly touched an old play, 
I now believe that he adapted the older play 
as his own and made in it very considerable 
alterations and such as no other writer could 
have done. It has been stated that Shakes- 
peare could not have written or adapted a 
play founded on details such as we find in 
Titus Andronicus. But the theory of entire 
authorship, or of adaptation must be accept- 
ed unless we altogether ignore Shakespeare’s 
connection with the play. To do this we 
must find some one with sufficient boldness to 
put aside the external evidence or else to ad- 
vance the theory that the play as we have it 
isnot the play mentioned by Meres. The 
latter view is quite an unnecessary labour, as 
there is I think abounding evidence to show 
that Shakespeare is responsible for a consider- 
able portion of the play as it now stands. A 
play upon the subject of this drama was fre- 


quently acted from at least 1592 to 1594. 
Even after 1600 several quarto editions of 
this play were published and a translation 
into German was acted in Germany by En- 
glish players at the very beginning of the 17th 
century. One cannot wonder that the story 
was a popular one. Many of the characters 
possess strongly-marked individuality, much 
more so than in many of Shakespeare’s ad- 
mittedly early plays; the incidents are pow- 
erfully drawn and the wrongs to which a 
successful patriot is subjected by an ungrate- 
ful country would readily stir the sympathies 
of many a listener. No wonder then that 
Shakespeare amongst his first attempts should 
have selected a subject that had a hold upon 
the popular mind and that undoubtedly 
offered great scope for dramatic treatment. 
Many of the criticisms upon the play as a 
whole, seem to me_ undeservedly harsh. 
Gerald Massey says, ‘‘ this play is a perfect 
slaughter-house and the blood makes appeal 
to all the senses. It reeks blood, it smells of 
blood, we almost feel that we have handled 
blood—it is so gross.’’ * 

I appeal to all those who have carefully 
studied the play, to say with me that this is a 
far-fetched and highly coloured description. 
I will spend just a few words to show that it 
goes far beyond just criticism. The sacrifice of 
Alarbus and the killing of Mutius in the 
first scene are both carried out without any 
prominence being given to details. The 
same may be said of the murder of Bassianus 
and of the nurse. The description of the 
slaughter of Chiron and Demetrius I would 
willingly believe to be unaltered from the old 
play. The mutilation of Lavinia is dwelt 
upon with very little detail—most of it being 
by Marcus, who is so good a fellow generally, 
that nothing can be urged against him on the 


* Shakspeare’s Sonnets, p. 581. 
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score of impropriety. This and the amputa- 
tion of Titus’s hand are of course main and 
essential incidents of the story and Shakes- 
peare having made the play his own, has 
dealt with these details in that considerate 
way which so characterizes him when he_ has 
perforce to mention incidents of revolting 
outrages. There is then the general slaughter 
at the end of the tragedy, where Lavinia, 
Tamora, ‘Titus and Saturninus all meet with 
violent deaths. But I must remind you that 
just such a slaughter occurs at the end of 
fTamlet, where within the space of fifty lines 
the Queen, the King, Laertes and Hamlet all 
die. 

Hamlet, with which we are all familiar—I 
wish I could say the same of Zitus Andron- 
icus, and the other less known plays—is_ by 
no means lacking in recorded deeds of vio- 
lence. Besides the whole play turning upon 
a murder, we have in addition to those men- 
tioned above, the slaughter of Polonius, the 
suicide of Ophelia, the repulsive familiarity 
with remains of mortality in the talk of the 
two clowns, with a great deal of madness, 
real or feigned, added to the list of horrors. 
But having read about these things from our 
childhood, we have got to look upon them as 
necessary adjuncts to the working of the 
mighty play and so they are,—and justifiably 
so too. In the last scene of Lear, also, there is 


by no means an inconsiderable number of 


dead bodies. ‘The passage in which Macbeth 
falsely attempts to justify the slaughter of tne 
murdered King’s attendants will run any 
passage in Z7¢us very closely for first honors 
in detail of horror. 
‘* Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin lac’d with his golden blood 
And his gash’d stab look’d like a breach in 
nature 
For ruin’s wasteful entrance: there the 
murderers, 
Steep’d in the colors of their trade, their 
daggers 
Unmannerly breech’d with gore.’’ 
(il. 3; 2197-122.) 
Also in the story of Priam’s slaughter which 
Hamlet had heard the player speak in the 
following familiar passage : 
** Head to foot 
Now is he total gules; horridly trick’d 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, 
sons. 
Bak’d and impasted with the parching 
streets, 
That lend a tyrannous and damned light 
To their lord’s murder; wasted in wrath 
and fire, 
And thus o’er-sized with coagulate gore.”’ 
(Hamlet II. 478. 483.) 
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And Thersites and Apemantus, although 
they do not deal in deeds of blood, yet give 
utterance to sentiments just as shocking to 
modern ears unused to the like as the recital 
of details of slaughter. 

But of course these things would not be 
passed over by a faithful dramatist, such as 
Shakespeare, who holds the mirror up to 
nature and who is not to be blamed for the 
things which are reflected in that mirror. As 
killing was more common in Shakespeare’s 
time and still more frequent in the times de- 
picted in these plays, and therefore the de- 
tails of the slaughter more familiar than in 
our own times, we of course have feelings 
aroused by these narrations which would never 
have been touched by those who were con- 
temporary with the rougher times. 

On the walls of the streets we may often 
see that the popular taste for a little horror 
has not completely died out even yet. In 
the life size representation of a scene in the 
Corsican Brothers, the shedding of blood is 
conspicuously emphasized by a somewhat 
perverted colouring of the vital fluid which is 
oozing from the neighborhood of the centre 
of the circulation of the slain brother. ‘The- 
atrical managers may be credited with know- 
ing what is most likely to draw the public. 
When the next generation, wiser than we are, 


comes to study Shakespeare as a whole and 
not in detached fragments, it will not profess 
to be shocked with the details of Zi/us An- 
dronicus, but will regard them with interest, 
as making up a story which was familiar and 
popular with Shakespeare’s contemporaries, 
and by adopting which, he showed in the very 


had 
and 
and 


beginning of his literary career that he 
the accuracy to gauge the popular taste 
the determination to lead it into better 
nobler ways. 

When first I conceived the notion of 
writing this desultory paper, I intended to 
call it ‘*An Apology for Zitus Andronicus,” 
but on looking more and more into the play 
I decided to give it the more ambitious title 
of **A Vindication of Zvtus Andronicus.” 
‘To justify this title I now propose to look at 
this play somewhat more in detail, and in 
doing so to adopt the plan of comparing the 
characterization of this, with that of the un- 
doubted plays and citing from those plays 
passages parallel to some in Z7¢us Andronicus. 
I will in the first place take a rapid survey of 
the principal characters in this play, calling 
attention to the marked individuality which 
attaches tothem. Titus himself is powerfully 
drawn. He acts almost throughout in a dig- 
nified and consistent manner. He compares 
favourably with Coriolanus, who presents 
many points of similarity to him. 
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When as the successful warrior returning 
to his home he is offered the government of 
the people, he treats the offer in a far more 
dignified way than Coriolanus, whose be- 
haviour to the people largely partakes of 
affectation. ‘Titus asks for the suffrages of the 
people only, that he may bestow them upon 
their legitimate possessor. When newly pos- 
sessed with power which he owes to the gen- 
erosity of Titus, Saturninus begins to make 
his plans entirely ignoring him to whose 
generalship the safety of the country is owing, 
the proud spirit of Titus finds expression in 
those pathetic words which realize the deep 
felt grief which possessed him. 


‘‘T am not bid to wait upon the bride. 

‘Titus, when wert thou wont to walk alone, 

Dishonoured thus ?” 

(I. 1, 338-340.) 

But his is no mutinous spirit and he is-ready 
to give obedience to the new Ruler of Rome, 
and in the trusting innocence of his heart 
finds new life in the specious words of Tamo- 
ra, Who already makes Saturninus the tool of 
her revenge upon her captor. 


‘1 thank your Majesty and her my lord. 

‘These words, these looks infuse new life in 
me.”’ 

(1. 1. 460-461.) 

What more natural than this episode as 
illustrating the greatness of the mind of a 
true lover of his country. When his wrongs 
are past explanation or gloss, and they are so 
brought home to him as for a time to cloud 
his reason, there is, notwithstanding a few 
strained metaphors and bombastic _ talking, 
from which Shakespeare is not quite free, even 
in later plays, a nobleness pervading his ac- 
tions which shows that the character is drawn 
by no common hand, I am anxious to know 
if there is any character in contemporary 
literature dealt with so finely as this of Titus? 
Cast in an entirely different mould his brother 
Marcus presents to us another finely-drawn 
picture. Marcus seems to me—I know not if 
there is any reason for it—a much older man 
than Titus, and one whose every action is 
dictated by a wish to benefit the common 
weal. 

When he is first introduced to us he calls 
to our recollection, by his sage advice, the 
counsel of Menenius Agrippa. When occa- 
sion calls for it, he does not hesitate to blame 
his brother, who has slain his son, with, as 
we consider, but very little provocation. 
Then, consistent with the character in the 
beginning of the play, we find him in the 
third act, when the hand of himself, Titus, or 
Lucius is to be sent to the Emperor in order 
to save the heads of Martius and Quintius, 
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ready with exemplary self-denial to mutilate 
himself, rather than that such active servants 
of their country as Titus and Lucius should 
suffer. 

We find him as at the end of Act III al- 
ways full of grief at the misfortunes of others. 
Again at the beginning of Act IV, in his con- 
duct to Lavinia, how strongly his gentleness 
is shown, and we must not forget that it is his 
fertility of resource that leads to the detec- 
tion of the crime of Chiron and Demetrius. 
Gentle peace-maker as he is, he is yet by no 
means a craven. He sums up the catalogue 
of the wrongs his brother has suffered, and 
now, ready for action, he cries out : 


“Now is a time to storm.” 

(III, 1: 264.) 

He reminds me now of Nestor, now of 
Prospero, and now of Antonio. His charac- 
ter is strongly marked with the Shakespearian 
freshness and strength, and it would be diffi- 
cult to find in all the plays a more gentle, 
lovable, self-denying old man. There is no 
need to go with detail into the character of 
Tamora, but there are in it many points of 
resemblance to that of Cleopatra. The de- 
tails of the characters of Aaron and Richard 
of Gloster bear evidence of a common au- 
thor. 

Let us look very briefly at the Clown. 
Consider carefully his appearance in IV, 3, 
and although I do not lay special stress on 
this as a proof of authorship, I think it must 
be admitted that there we have an unmistak- 
able Shakespearian clown, given with only a 
few touches, but those of so life-like a nature 
that they furnish some small portion of evi- 
dence as to the authorship. I will now quote 
a few passages which seem to me to bear de- 
cided evidence of Shakespeare’s style, and 
such that may not merely be apologised for as 
productions of his prentice-hand, but that 
will bear favorable comparison with many of 
his acknowledged later compositions. (Note 
I, 1: 107-118.) 

‘‘And if thy sons were ever dear to thee, 

O think my son to be as dear to me. 

Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome 

To beautify thy triumphs and return 

Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke, 

But must my sons be slaughtered in the 

streets 

For valiant doings in their country’s cause ? 

O, if to fight for King and common weal 

Were piety in thine, it is in these, 

Andronicus, stain not thy tomb with 

blood, 

Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods? 

Draw near them, then, in being merciful.’’ 


The speech would have been worthy Con- 
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stance in her calmer moments. (John III, 4: 
25-35.) If Constance’s apostrophe to death 
had been found in Titus Andronicus, we 
should, I doubt not, have had a chorus of 
critics adducing it as further evidence of the 
pre-Shakespearian bombast. The likeness of 
part of this speech of Tamora’s to a passage 
in Portia’s speech on Mercy has been pre- 
viously pointed out,and also parallel passages in 
Henry VI, v. 378-379 and Richard L/T, 1. 2: 
228-229, to Zitus Andronicus, \1, 1: 82-83. 
Only a few lines further on we have a passage 
which for dignity and concentration of thought 
is rarely surpassed in any of the later plays: 
‘Tn peace and honour rest you here my sons, 
Rome’s readiest champions, repose you here 
in rest 
Secure from worldly chances and mishaps. 
Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells, 
Here grow no damned grudges, here are no 
storms, 
No noise, but silence and eternal sleep. 
In peace and honor rest you here, my 
sons.”’ (1. i. 150-156.) 
The dirge of Guiderius and Arvirages over 
the supposed corpse of Imogen, which may 
be cited as a somewhat parallel passage, is to 
my ear a far feebler one than this. In II. III. 


10, 20, 27, 29 occurs a noble description of a 
natural scene that, I take it, could have pro- 


ceeded only from Shakespeare’s pen. 


‘*My lovely baron, wherefore look’st thou 
sad ? 

When everything doth make a gleeful boast; 

The birds chant melody on every bush, 

The snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun, 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling 
wind, 

And make a chequer’d shadow on the 
ground. 

Under their sweet shade, baron, let us sit, 

And, whilst the babbling echo mocks the 
hounds, 

Replying shrilly to the well-tuned horns, 

As if a double hunt were heard at once, 

Let ussit down and mark their yelping noise. 


Whilst hounds and horns and sweet melo- 
dious birds 
Be unto us as is a nurse’s song 
Of Lullaby, to bring her babe asleep.”’ 
(IIL. I. 33-47.) 
The outburst of Titus’ grief at the treat- 
ment he had received at the hands of the 
Tribunes is given with such vigour, that, 
making allowance for the hyperbole, which 
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not unnaturally would characterize the pas- 
sionate outpouring of a much-wronged soul, 
I think it would be difficult to find in the 
whole of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, writ- 
ing at their best, any passage at all compara- 
ble with this. 

One more passage and I hope then to have 
quoted enough to induce many to look closely 
into this play, feeling confident that if they 
do so, they will find amidst much inflated 
language many a gem that you will gladly 
bring to the full light of day from the ‘* un- 
fathomed cave,” in which it has hitherto lain. 

This remaining passage illustrates that 
phase of character so peculiarly Shakespeare’s 
own, by which, in a line or two, he shows us 
a living person, marked with an individuality 
which attaches to him so strongly, that we 
never afterwards forget him. 

The clown interrogated by the now ‘ dis- 
tract’’ Titus, as to his vocation, as Jupiter’s 
messenger, in reply to the question. 

‘* Why didst thou not come from Heaven ?”’ 

Answers 

‘*From Heaven! alas, sir, I never came 
there. (God forbid I should be so bold to 
press to Heaven in my young days.”’ 

This answer brings to my mind the hostess 
who cared for Jack Falstaff on his dying bed, 
and who, when ‘he cried out, ‘God! God! 
God!’ three or four times,’’ tried to comfort 
him by bidding ‘‘him a’ should not think of 
God.’’ She hoped ‘‘there was no need to 
trouble himself with any such thoughts yet.”’ 
I shall never forget this clown in Titus. 

[ think it would be difficult to find in any 
play of the period—by that I mean the time 
before 1596—so many passages of such 
spicuous merit. Iam aware that in the con- 
temporary Drama there are many fine pas- 
sages, but they are few and far between, and 
by no means so noteworthy as those I have 
quoted. If Iam met with the objection that 
in Z?tus there is so much inferior work that 
the play cannot be looked upon as Shakes- 
peare’s, I reply that I admit that there is 
much that is obviously non-Shakespearian, 
(II. 4 IL. 5, &c.,) but the existence of these 
parts is accounted for by the theory of 
Shakespeare retouching an old play and 
leaving much of it as he found it, and also 
by the fact that in the best of Shakespeare’s 
plays there is many a passage which, if taken 
by itself, we should think could not have 
been written by the master-hand of the un- 
paralleled dramatist. 

Clifton, Bristol, England. 
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IX. THE LUMLEY PORTRAIT. 


This picture originally formed part of the 
collection of paintings at Lumley Castle, 
Durham, England. In August, 1785, the 
pictures at the Castle were sold at auction. 
Who purchased the portrait in question is not 
known, but subsequently it was repurchased, 
together with a number of other paintings, by 
the Earl of Scarborough, who was a relative of 
Lord Lumley, the former owner of Lumley 
Castle. _ It remained in the possession of the 
Earl of Scarborough’s family until 1807, when 
it was again sold, together with other pictures. 

The sale of 1807 seems to have been care- 
lessly managed, for many of the portraits of 
distinguished Englishmen, of which the col- 
lection contained a number, were sold with- 
out their names being attached. ‘This al- 
leged portrait of Shakespeare shared that fate, 
and its value was not known to many of those 
present at that sale. One gentleman there 
was, however, who recognized the picture, and 
purchased it. This was Mr. Ralph Waters, 
of Newcastle. He was an artist, and saw 
sufficient merit in it to make him desire to 
own it. 

[t remained in Mr. Waters’ possession until 
his death, when he left it, by will, to his 
brother. The latter gentleman sold it to Mr. 
George Rippon, of North Shields. While it 
was in Mr. Rippon’s possession, it was taken 
to New York, and placed in the Exhibition of 
the Industry of All Nations, held there in 
1863. Many persons who saw it in that exhi- 
bition supposed that it was the celebrated 
Chandos portrait, to which it bears consider- 
able resemblance. 

The following year, in 1864, it was again 
exhibited, this time at the Tercentenary cele- 
bration of Shakespeare’s birth, held at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon in April of that year. While 
there it attracted much attention. In the 
official catalogue of that exhibition the own- 
er’s name of this portrait is given as ‘‘ Mrs. 
Rippon.’’ Another account, however, states 
that George Rippon bequeathed it to Mr. 
John Fenwick, of Preston House, Tyne- 
mouth. 

It was advertised to be sold at auction in 
London, by Christie and Mason, early in 
December, 1874; at which sale only £3 
was bid, and it was withdrawn. Subsequently 


twas privately purchased for the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts. 


OF SHAKESPEARE. 


John, Lord Lumley, who began the collec- 
tion of pictures at Lumley Castle, was born 
in 1534, and died in 1609. Surtees, in his 
flistory of Durham, Vol. I, p. 155, says that 
‘* the portraits described by Pennant, in 1776, 
at Lumley Castle, are chiefly portraits of illus- 
trious Englishmen, the contemporaries of 
John, Lord Lumley, who may be fairly 
deemed the author of the collection.”’ 

Hutchinson (/7/7story of Durham, p. 403,) 
remarks that ‘* Dr. Stukeley, in his /ex Bore- 
ale in 1725, says, ‘at Lumley Castle is a 
curious old picture of Chaucer, said to be an 
original ’—we could not find any such por- 
trait.”” From this passage it has been at- 
tempted to be argued that Stukeley’s allusion 
to a portrait of Chaucer wasa slip of the pen 
for Shakespeare, and it is certain that when 
Hutchinson looked for the Chaucer picture 
none could be found. 

‘The picture is an oil painting, and as before 
stated, closely resembles the Chandos portrait. 
The forehead, nose, eyes, and the general ar- 
rangement of the hair and beard are all very 
similar to that portrait, but the chin seems 
longer in the Lumley, and the beard is not 
quite as pointed. 

The linen collar is of the same shape as the 
Chandos, and its strings hang down in the 
same manner as those in that portrait. One 
cannot help feeling that there is some con- 
nection between these two pictures, and in- 
deed the idea that the Lumley picture was the 
original of the Chandos has been suggested. 

The painting bears every evidence of age, 
and there is a perfect network of cracks visi- 
ble on the forehead and cheeks. It does not 
rank as high as the Chandos portrait as a 
work of art, the eyes especially not being as 
well done. 

In 1862 Vincent Brooks made a remarkable 
chromo-lithograph from the Lumley portrait, 
published in that year by Henry Graves & 
Co.; having their place of business, oddly 
enough, at No. 1 Chandos Street, Covent 
Garden, London. In this chromo-lithograph 
the cracks in the original picture are repro- 
duced with marvellous fidelity, and it has 
every appearance of an old painting itself 
when looked at from a little distance. A 
close view, of course, shows that the surface 
is too smooth for an old picture full of cracks 
as this one is. 

The deception is so complete, however, 
that it is related that one of these copies was 
205 
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once sold for forty guineas to a purchaser who 
thought he was buying the original Lumley 
portrait. This is hard to believe, especially 
as Vincent Brooks’ name is in the lower right 
hand corner. 


X. THE HAMPTON COURT PORTRAIT. 


In Hampton Court Palace, situated in the 
village of Hampton, a few miles from Lon- 
don, is an old painting which formerly hung 
near the top of a large room with a high ceil- 
ing. It was so high from the ground that it 
was difficult to say what it was. Later it was 
hung lower, and is now claimed to represent 
Shakespeare. 

The picture is reported to have come from 
Penhurst, and is stated to have belonged to 
the D’Lisles; one of whom gave or sold it to 
William IV, by whom it was placed at Hamp- 
ton Court. Who painted it is not known, 
nor indeed can the brief pedigree above given 
be vouched for. Nothing is positively known 
about it except that it has been in the palace 
for many years. 

Hampton Court Palace was originally 
erected by Cardinal Wolsey, and was en- 
larged by Henry VIII. Edward VI was born 
there ; Charles I was confined there for some 
time, and it was also occupied at various times 
by Cromwell, Charles II, and James II. = Wil- 
liam III rebuilt a large portion of it, and the 
picture gallery contains works by Raphael, 
Lely, Holbein, Kneller, West and others. 
There is nothing improbable therefore in a 
portrait of Shakespeare being in the collection. 

The picture represents the figure almost to 
the knees. ‘The face is more like the Chandos 
portrait than any other, but the nose is longer. 
The forehead is very similar to that portrait, 
but the eyes are blue instead of dark brown 
as in the Chandos, and the hair is nearly 
black as compared to the auburn or dark 
brown of the Chandos. The mouth, mous- 
tache and beard on the cheeks and chin are 
very similar to those of that portrait, but the 
dress is entirely different. The Hampton 
Court picture represents a man in a rich 
dress, with gold buttons, elaborately embroid- 
ered, open at the waist, and in the sleeves. 

Only the top of the breeches can be seen, 
but they are red, puffed out and bembasted 
in the style of James I. A broad belt is worn 
high up on the waist, elaborately embroidered, 
and with a large buckle. Suspended from 
this are a dagger and sword—the right hand 
of the figure holding the former, and the left 
supporting the handle of the sword, which has 
a large pommel, and a gilt basket-hilt. A 
large ruff completes the costume ; and from 
the left ear, which is pierced, there hangs a 
double string. Above the head is the inscrip- 
tion ‘dat. sua. 34.” 
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The hands are represented with long and 
pointed fingers and there are ruffs at the wrists. 

The Arundel Society have published a pho- 
tograph of this portrait which gives a very 
good representation of it; but the cracks in 
the varnish show more distinctly in the pho- 
tograph than in the picture. 


XI. THE ASHBOURNE PORTRAIT. 


This portrait has no pedigree. Mr. Clem- 
ent U. Kingston, of Ashbourne, Derby, pur- 
chased it, prior to 1847, from a family who 
had long had it in their possession. It was 
believed to be a genuine old portrait of 
Shakespeare, but the name of this family is not 
known nor any other details as to its history. 

In the upper left hand corner of the picture, 
above the right shoulder of the figure, are the 
words ‘‘AStatis. svae. 47 A° 1611.”’ 

The portrait is a three quarter length and 
represents Shakespeare standing by a large 
table, with a cover. He leans his right arm 
on the table, on one corner of which is a hu- 
man skull. The poet’s right hand holds a 
book, elaborately bound, with ribbons to tie 
it together, in the old style. ‘The left hand 
has a large signet ring on the thumb and 
grasps an elaborately embroidered gauntlet. 
The dress is of the Elizabethan style, and 
consists of a tightly fitting coat, of rich ma- 
terial, but not embroidered, with short waist 
and puffed out breeches. A narrow but hand- 
somely worked sword belt encircles the waist, 
but no sword is shown. A large ruff made of 
many rows of lace, and smaller ones at the 
wrists complete the costume. 

The forehead of the figure is high and 
somewhat like the Jansen portrait. The eye- 
brows are delicate and arched, the nose long 
and not unlike the Jansen, and the mouth also 
bears aresemblance to that picture. But here 
the resemblance ends, for while the moustache 
and beard are the same as in that portrait the 
whole lower part of the face is longer and 
narrower. In fact the lower part of the head 
does not seem well drawn, and is unsatisfac- 
tory. ‘The expression is sad, and the whole 


picture, owing to its costume and accessories 
perhaps, is astriking one. 

The hands are well drawn except the thumb 
of the left hand, which is unnaturally long. 


G. F. Storm engraved a large mezzotint 
from this picture, which was published Jan. 
1, 1848, by the engraver. It is a somewhat 
rare print and seldom seen. It is excellently 
done, and represents the picture just as it is. 

Shortly after this mezzotint was published 
an engraving on wood, copied from it, ap- 
peared ; and apart from the fact that the en- 
graver has placed the skull directly under the 
poet’s arm instead of on the corner of the 
table, it is a good copy of Storm’s engraving. 
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Another copy of Storm’s mezzotint, this 
time on steel, was also published about this 
time. It is a small plate, but exceedingly 
well engraved, mostly in line. The figure is 
only shown to the waist, and the table, skull, 
glove, etc., are omitted. No engraver’s or 
publisher’s name is given on the plate, and 
the date of publication is also omitted. Un- 
derneath the plate is engraved a facsimile 
of Shakespeare’s autograph. 

Storm’s mezzofint has also been photo- 
graphed, but the delicacy of the engraving 
is lost in the process. 

XII. THE WARWICK PORTRAIT. 

This portrait is at Warwick Castle, where 
it has been for many years. It has always 
been believed to be a portrait of Shakespeare, 
but its history is not known, and who painted 
it, where it came from, and other details to 
enable one to judge as to its claims to be a 
picture of Shakespeare, are all matters of con- 
jecture. 

The poet is represented as seated by a table 
witha white cover. The chair is red with a 
high back, and Shakespeare appears to be 
about to write. The background is dark, 
and the costume of the figure is black, with 
ruff and sleeve ruffles of white lace. ‘The face 
is more youthful than in the other portraits, 
the complexion reddish, the features delicate, 
and the beard pointed, with moustache. The 
expression of the face is refined and spirited, 
according to Dr. Waagen, ( Zreasures of Art 
in Great Britain, Vol. Il, p. 216,) who be- 
stows much praise upon the execution of the 
picture, and says that it is evidently the work 


of a careful painter, but he does not even ven-. 


ture to guess whom the artist was. 
lieves it to be an original portrait. 


He be- 


XII. THE HILLIARD MINIATURE. 

This miniature was in the possession of Sir 
James Bland Burges in 1818. In that year he 
wrote Boswell an account of its history, in 
the following terms : 

“Lower Brook Street, 26 June, 1818. 
‘Dear Boswell, 

‘Il send you the history of my portrait of 
Shakespeare, which I apprehend will leave no 
reason to doubt of its authenticity. 

‘*Mr. Somerville, of Edstone, near Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, ancestor of Somerville, au- 
thor of the Chase, ete, lived in habits of 
intimacy with Shakespeare, particularly after 
his retirement from the stage, and had this 
portrait painted, which, as you will perceive, 
was richly set, and was carefully preserved by 
his descendants, till it came to the hands of 
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his great-grandson, the poet, who, dying in 
1742, without issue, left his estates to my 
grandfather Lord Somerville, and gave this 
miniature tomy mother. She valued it very 
highly, as well for the sake of the donor, as 
for that of the great genius of which it was 
the representative ; and I well remember, that, 
when I was a boy, its production was not un- 
frequently a very acceptable reward of my 
good behavior. After my mother’s death, I 
sought in vain for this and some other family 
relics, and at length had abandoned all hope 
of ever finding them; when chance most un- 
expectedly restored them to me about ten 
days ago, in consequence of the opening of a 
bureau which had belonged to my mother, in 
a private drawer of which, this and the other 
missing things were found. 
‘ Believe me to be, 
** Dear Boswell, 
** Yours most truly, 
‘¢J. B. BuRGEs.”’ 

It will be observed that Sir James does not 
say a word as to who the painter of the min- 
iature was supposed to be, but Boaden states 
that itat once struck him ‘‘to have been unques- 
tionably painted by Hilliard.’’ Unfortunately 
however he does not tell us the reasons which 
led him to believe this, and there is nothing 
known concerning the miniature that supports 
such a belief. 

Nicholas Hilliard was born in 1547, and 
was well known as an artist in England. He 
continued to paint until a short time before 
his death, which took place in 161g. 

The miniature represents the poet with a 
somewhat receding forehead, which is much 
lower than in the other portraits ; and the 
hair, which is also lighter, grows forward in 
the centre of the forehead, and recedes high 
up at the sides. ‘The moustache is long and 
brushed out straight, not drooping. The 
goatee is long, straight and pointed.. The 
rest of the face is smooth. The nose ifs 
straight, the eyes expressive and handsome, 
the eyebrows arched. The face is full, and 
the whole effect quite pleasing. ‘There is a 
large and deep ruff, with lace around the 
edge, the costume elaborate. The miniature 
only shows the figure a little below the 
shoulders. 

Agar first engraved this picture. In 1827 
B. Holl made a small plate which was pub- 
lished in Wivell’s Zzguiry. This does not do 
Later a fine engrav- 
ing by T. W. Harland was published. 
Comparing this with Holl’s, one sees how 
much finer it is than the latter. 


jf lather Tiered 
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The general concensus of critics in favor of 
the accuracy of Gifford’s life of Jonson is 
so well known that it may be deemed super- 
fluous if not arrogant to attempt to review 
the dates and facts given by him as authentic. 
It will, however, be clear to any reader who 
may compare the contents of this article with 
Gifford’s life, that a majority of his dates are 
incorrectly stated and many important facts 
altogether misplaced. Excepting in the life 
of the same author by Lieut. Col. Cunning- 
ham, I hardly know where to find so many 
errors in the same space as in this overlauded 
work. I must, to keep within such limits as a 
magazine article will allow, confine myself 
to a bald statement of facts without comment 
or gloss. 

‘* Jonson’s Grandfather came from Carlisle, 
and he thought from Anandale to it; he 
served King Henry VIII., and was a gentle- 
man. His father lost all his estate under 
Queen Mary, having been cast in prison and 
forfeited ; at last turned minister; so he was a 
minister’s son. He himself was posthumous 
born, a month after his father’s decease’’ 
(Jan., 1572-3, as he had ‘‘told six and forty 
years’’ in Jan. 1618-19) ‘‘ brought up poorly, 
put to’? Westminster ‘‘school by a friend (his 
master Cambden) after taken from it and put 
to another craft” c. 1590, ‘‘which he could 
not endure; then’’ c. 1591, ‘‘went he to the 
Low Countries, but returning soon he betook 
himself to his wonted studies. In his service 
in the Low Countries he had in the face of 
both the camps killed an enemy and taken 
optima spolia from him,’’ ‘Thus far Jonson in 
his conversations with Drummond, (to be 
hereafter referred to as D. C.). 

1592. In his twentieth year, probably, he 
married ‘‘a shrew, yet honest.’’ (D. C.) 

1593, Nov. 17. Septle fuit Maria Jonson 
peste. This entry is from the register of St. 
Martin in the Fields. Compare Epigram 
XXII. 

Here lies to each her parents’ ruth, 
Mary, the daughter of their youth, 
At six months’ end she parted hence. 


S OF HIS CAREER. 

Collier rejects the identity of these Mary 
Jonsons, without reason assigned, or as far as 
I can see existing. 

1596. His eldest son born. ‘This appears 
from Epigram XLV, which states his age at 
death to be just seven, compared with the 
narration of Jonson’s vision when at Sir 
Robert Cotton’s house with oid Cambden in 
1003. 

Between the time of his marriage and his 
writing for Henslow, Jonson no doubt acted 
at Paris Garden. 

1597, July 28. Jonson borrowed £4 of 
Henslow, (Henslow’s Diary, p. 255, here- 
after quoted as H. D.) At the same time 
he received 3s. gd. of ‘‘his share’’ (in Paris 
Garden. I think there is not the least likel!- 
hood of its being in the Row as commonly 
assumed by Collier.) H. D., p. 80. 

1597, Dec. 3. Jonson received 20s. on 
the plot of a play to be delivered at Christ- 
mas. H.D., p. 116. There is no trace of 
such a play being delivered, but in 1598, Oct. 
23, just after Jonson had left Henslow, Chap- 
man obtained £3 on a play book and 3 acts 
of a tragedy of Jonson’s plot. H. D, p. 137. 
This tragedy was finished by Chapman who 
received £3 on 4 Jan.,and £3 in ‘full pay- 
ment’’ on 8th Jan., 1597-8. H. D., p. 141. 
No such tragedy is traceable in Chapman’s 
Works; for Aussy a Ambotse was not  pro- 
duced at the Rose, but by the Paul’s boys and 
Byron is of too late a date. But a play of 
Mortimer was on the stage to Sept., 1602. 
H. D., 226, which was very likely the 
play in question. ‘The plot of this exists, and 
the only remaining scene is supposed to have 
been ‘the latest effort of Jonson’s quill.” 
I believe it to have been the earliest, and 
that the play as finished by Chapman_ has 
unfortunately been lost. 

1597-8, Jan. 5. Henslow lends Jonson 
5s. H. D., p. 256. ; 

1598, Aug. to. In conjunction. with 
Chettle and Porter, Jonson writes ‘‘ Hof anger 
soon cold.’ H.W., p. 131. 

1598, Sep. ‘‘Since his coming to England 


* We have arranged with Mr, Fleay for the production of a series of articles on all the dramatic contemporaries 


of Shakespeare. 


Such a statement of the facts of the Dramatic Historv of that epoch cannot be found, even ina 


scattered form, in the works of Collier, Dyce, Malone, Gifford, Halliwell, etc., and has long been a desideratum. 
We are at present dependent on the erroneous Biographica Dramatica, most of the mistakes in which are 
reproduced in Halliwell’s Dictionary of Old Plays; or The History of Dramatic Literature by Professor Ward, 
whose information is frequently inaccurate, and in Collier's Anmadls of the Stage, which contain statements founded 


on documents now ascertained to be forgeries, 


The present article may, we presume, be taken as a sample of the 


way in which the others will be written, and we know no living scholar better competent to discuss the subject than 


Mr. Fleay. [Ed.] 
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being appealed to the fields he had killed his 
adversary which had hurt him in the arm, 
and whose sword was ro inches longer than 
his; for which he was imprisoned and almost 
at the gallows. Then took he his religion 
in trust, of a priest who visited him in prison. 
Thereafter he was 12 years a Papist, D. C. 
Compare Henslow’s letter, 26 Sep., 1598. 
“‘T have lost one of my company which hurt 
me greatly, that is ‘‘Gabrell Spencer,’’ for he 
is slain in Hogsden field by the hands of 
Benjamin Jonson, bricklayer.”’ 

1598, c. Dec. Every man in his humour was 
acted by the Chamberlain’s company. ‘lhe 
statement that this play was acted c. 1596 is 
based on its supposed identity with the play 
of ‘*#fumour,’’ a supposition which has dis- 
torted the arrangement of all the facts of 
Jonson’s life. ‘That play probably is Chap- 
man’s Humorous days mirth. Jonson would 
not of course be received by Henslow after 
slaying G. Spencer, and had to look out for 
employment by another company. I see no 
reason for doubting the tradition that Shake- 
speare, then one of their chief actors, intro- 
duced him to the Chamberlain’s men. 

1599, April. Jonson wrote very man out 
of his humour. ‘This was one of the last plays 
produced by the Chamberlain’s men at the 
Curtain before removing to their new theatre 
the Globe.* About the beginning of August, 
Burton, Kempe, Pallant and Duke left that 
company for the Earl of Derby’s, and Jonson 
returned to the admiral’s. 

1599, Aug., 10o-Sep., 2. Jonson and Dekker 
wrote the tragedy of Page of Plymouth. H. 
D., p. 155-6. 

1599, Sep. 3 -Sep. 27. | 
and ‘‘other jentellman’’ wrote Rodert the 
Second, King of Scots Tragedy. The other 
gentleman is nowhere identified. 

1599, Dec. 9. Joseph Jonson, his son, 
was buried at St. Giles’, Cripplegate. 

1599, Winter. Jonson joins the chapel 
children who act Zhe case ts altered. 

1600. ‘The chapel children act Cyxthia’s 
Revels. 

1600, Oct. 1. Benjamin Jonson, an infant, 
was buried at St. Botolph’s Bishopsgate. 

1600. Jonson writes Underwoods xxiii, for 
Burton’s Melancholic Humours. 

1601. Thechapel children act the Poesas- 


]. Dekker, Chettle 


* The reader must not be misled by the statement in 
1599. 


ter. This and the three preceding plays are 
“* comical satires, ’’ directed against Marston, 
Dekker and others. Marston had attacked 
Jonson in his satires as Tubreo and Jack of 
Paris Garden. ‘The consideration of this 
quarrel must be left for a separate monograph. 
I now turn to the publication-dates of these 
plays. 

1600, April 8. Luvery man out of his 
humour was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register, (S. R.) to W. Holme, an impres- 
sion was also issued by N. Lieng. 

1600, Aug. 14. very man in his hu- 
mour, was entered (S. R.) to C. Burby and 
W. Barre. This play had been ‘stayed’ 
on 4 August, no doubt on account of the 
satirical proclivities of Jonson. 

1601, May 23. Cynthia’s Revels, S. R., 
was entered to W. Barre as Warcissus, the 
fountain of Self Love. This fact has not 
hitherto been noted. 

1601, Dec. 21. Poetaster, or his Ar- 
raignment, 5. R., entered to M. Lownes.+ 

Returning to the facts of Jonson’s life. 

t601. The Zale of a Tub must have been 
written at this time. See, infra, 1633. 

1601. Salathial Parry died on whom Jon- 
son wrote the epitaph. Ep. cxx. 

1601, June 12. Sonnet for T. Wright’s 
Passions of the Mind. Underwoods, xxv. 

1601, Sep. He leaves his wife; ‘five 
years he had not bedded with her, but re- 
mained with my Lord Aulbanie,’’ C. D. This 
date is fixed (for the first time) by consider- 
ation of the dates of his children’s birth, and 
the fact that he was living with Lord Aubigny 
in 1604 when he translated Zhe Art of Poetry. 

1601, Sep. 25. Jonson again joins Henslow 
and writes Additions to Jeronymo. H. D., 
Dp: 20%. 

1601. Jonson writes alongside of Shake- 
speare, Marston, and Chapman in Chester’s. 
Love’s Martyr. 

1602, June 24. Jonson writes new addi- 
tions to Jeronymo and begins Richard Crook- 
back. H.D., p. 223. 

We now enter on the second period of Jon- 
son’s literary career. In 1602 he finally gave 
up writing for the Admiral’s men and again 
joined the Chamberlain’s company, henceforth 
called the king’s. The date of the commence- 
ment of this second connection with these 


Collier's Annals of the Stage that the Globe was built in 


This statement was disproved year before by Halliwell, but is repeated in the last edition of Collier, 
Jonson’s second connexion with Henslow terminates here. 


It is a significant fact that on the very day, 28 


Sep., Henslow enters the new poet's play in Marston's Histiomastrix, as I have tried to show in my paper on 


that poet. 


t In this play Jonson introduces, as his own, a translation of one of Ovid's Elegies, by C. Marlowe. 


this is sufficient evidence of his ‘translating "’ 


Surely 


or plagiaristic habits, and serves at once asa defenee of Dekker 


and others who accused him of purloining other men’s work, as a refutation of Gifford’s virulent abuse of rival 
editors who believed Dekker's statements, and as a confirmation of my theory that the parts of Zhe New /nn 
common to that play and to Zhe Spanish Curate were stolen by Jonson from it and inserted in his own production, 


not vice versa. See more on this point further on. 
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actors coincides with the accession of James 
I. 

1603. Sejanus was acted by the king’s 
men. ‘‘ Northampton was his mortal enemy 
for beating on a St. George’s day one of his 
attenders. He was called before the Council 
for his Seyanus and accused both of popery 
and treason by him.” D.C. ‘This book in 
all numbers is not the same with that which 
was acted on the public stage—wherein a sec- 
ond pen had good share—in place of which 
I have rather chosen to put weaker and no 
doubt less pleasing of mine own, than to de- 
fraud so happy a genius of his right by my 
loathed usurpation.’’ ‘To the Readers: pre- 
fixed to Sejanus. S. R. 2 Nov., 1604. 

1603, June 25. Zhe Satyr was presented 
before the Queen and Prince at L. Spencer’s, 
at Althorpe. 

1603, August 1. 
James I. S.R. 

1603-4, Mar. 15. Jonson and Dekker pre- 
sent Zhe Entertainment to James J. in passing 
to his coronation. 

1604, Mar. 19. Jonson writes Panegyric to 
James I. on his first entrance to Parliament. 

1604, May 1. Zhe Pirates is presented to 
the King and Queen at Sir W. Cornwallis’ in 
Highgate. 

At this time Jonson was also engaged in 
classical study in Aubigny’s house as before 
noted. 

1604-5. ‘Twelfth night. 
Masque of Alackness 
Jones. 

1605. Early in this year ‘‘ he was delated 
by Sir James Murray to the king for writing 
something against the Scots ina play /ast- 
ward Ho, and voluntarily imprisoned him- 
self with Chapman and Marston, who had 
written it amongst them. ‘The report was 
they should then had [sic] their ears cut and 
noses. After their delivery he banqueted all 
his friends ; there was Camden, Seldon, and 
others, &c.’’ [D. C.] Gifford and his followers 
allege a second imprisonment of Jonson and 
Chapman in this year for a play ; this is pure 
fiction. Jonson’s reference to his bondage 
for his first error in his letter to the:Earl of 
Salisbury alludes to his summons before the 
Council for Sejanus. 

1605. Volpone is acted at the Globe. 

1605-6. ‘Twelfth night. Mymenai was 
produced at the marriage of the Earl of Essex 
and Lady Frances Howard. 

1606, July 24. Jonson produces the Znter- 
tainment for Christian IV. of Denmark and 
James I., at Theobald’s. About this time 
Jonson returns to his wife. Aubigny was 
married in 1607. 

1606-7, Feb. 11. 


Parcharis dedicated to 


The Queen’s 
performed. Inigo 


Jonson writes ‘from 
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my house 1n the Blackfriars’’ his dedication 
of Zhe Fox, to the two universities, prefixt to 
the edition, printed by T. Thorpe, in 1607, but 
not entered inthe S$. R. Init he defends 
himself from the charge of satirizing individ- 
uals, and alludes to his troubles as to Seanus 
and Eastward Ho plays not entirely his. 
For want of such a chronological arrange- 
ment as this present, these allusions have es- 
caped the notice of editors. ‘The plays 
written with Chettle and Dekker have noth- 
ing to do with the matter. Vo/pone had been 
acted before both universities, probably in 
1606, and in my opinion (though this is 
doubtful) Jonson was created M. A. of both 
universities about this date. 

1607, April 25. “very man in his humour 
was produced in its revised Anglicised form. 
Although so much has been written on the 
date of the play, nearly-all editors assigning 
the date of 1598 to the folio version and 1596 
to the quarto, the play itself contains evi- 
dence to the contrary. ‘‘The beleaguering 
of Strigonium ”’ referred to by Bobadil in iii. 
I, as ‘some ten years’’ ago, took place in 
1597. This brings us to about 1607 for the 
date of the play. But the scene is laid 
on a Friday (see speech in iil. 2), and the 
‘* piece of service was performed, to-morrow 
being St. Mark’s Day, shall be some ten 
years.’’ St. Mark’s Day was ona Saturday 
in 1601, 1607 and 1612, of which 1607 is 
the only one that fits with the other data, 

1607, May 22. Jonson writes Antertain- 
ment for the delivery of Theobald’s to the 
queen. 

1607, July. Speeches were made by Jon- 
son to welcome James I. at dinner with the 
merchant tailors. See Howes, (not Stow, as 
Gifford says). 

1607-8, Jan. 10. The queen’s masque of 
Beauty was performed at Court I. J. 

1607-8, Feb. 9. Zhe hue and cry after 
Cupid was performed on Shrove ‘Tuesday at 
the marriage of John L. Ramsey, Viscount 
Haddington and L. Eliz. Ratcliffe, at Court. 
i. J. 

1607-8, Feb. 20. Benjamin Jonson, son 
to Benjamin, baptized at St. Anne’s, Black- 
friars 

1608. 
64. 

1608-9, Feb. 2. 
Queen performed. I. J. 

1609. L£picure performed by the children 
of her Majesty’s revels. Published in the 
next year. 5S. R. 20 Sep. 1610. 

1609. Verseswritten for Fletcher’s Fazth- 
ful Shepherdess. For proof of the date of 
this play see my paper on Fletcher in the 
Englische Studien, and D. C. xii. ‘‘Fletcher 


Poem to L. Salisbury. U. 49. Ep. 


The queen’s masque of 








i 








and Beaumont ten years since hath written 
The Faithful Shepherdess.’ ‘This takes the 
date of writing to 1608-9, not 1610, as Dyce 
thinks. 

1610, April 6. Benjamin Jonson fil. Ben 
baptized at St. Martin’s in the Fields. 

1610. Jonson recants his ‘‘ popery.”’ 

1610. Zhe Alchemist is acted by the 
king’s men. 

1610-11, Jan. 1. Zhe Speeches at Prince 
Henry’s Barriers and the Prince’s Masque of 
Oberon the Fairy Prince performed. I, J, 

1610-11. ‘The queen’s masque Love freed 
from Folly performed. I. J. All the Court 
masques were up to this point furnished with 
scenery and decorations by Inigo Jones, 
whose initials | have appended to them. In 
1611 Jones went on the Continent, and in 
the next masque Jonson satirizes him. It is 
noticeable that after Jones left England, Jon- 
son prepared no more masques for the queen. 

1611. Catiline was acted by the king’s 
men. 

1611, Jan. 7. 
Coryat’s Cranée. 

1611, Nov. 18. Benjamin, his son (bap- 
tized Feb., 1607-8), is buried at St. Anne’s, 
Blackfriars. 

1611-12. Love Restored performed at 
Court. ‘This masque cannot date, as Cun- 
ningham says, 1610-1611, for Coryat is al- 
luded to as well known; but his book did 
not appear till 1611, moreover, Inigo Jones 
is satirized in it. 

1612. This year seems to have been en- 
tirely devoted to preparing the 1616 folio. 
No epigram or minor poem of later date than 
1612 has been found in it, and the editing of 
the masques of a later date than 1612 is so 
palpably inferior to the rest of the volume, 
that I have no hesitation in saying that all 
such masques were added by the printer and 
that Jonson’s personal superintendence ends 
at p. 989. ° 

1612-13. ‘This appears to me the most 
probable date for Wercury vindicated from 
the alchemists. The date 1614-'5 assigned 
by Nichols, carries it too far from the play, 
the popularity of which manifestly suggested 
its being presented to James; and (which is 
far more important) it requires the transfer- 
ence of the Golden Age to 1616 in defiance 
of the folio, which dates it 1615. For Imay 
here once for all point out that Jonson’s sec- 
ond folio editors invariably and he himself 
almost invariably use the same notation as 
we do now for the part of the year preceding 
March 25; writing for instance Feb., 1612, 
and not Feb., 1611 for Feb., 1611-12. Neg- 
lect or ignorance of this fact has led to more 
errors in Gifford’s and Cunningham’s edi- 


Jonson writes lines for 
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tions than I care to take the trouble to point 
out. 

This brings us to the close of Jonson’s sec- 
ond period. 

1613. ‘Sir W. Raulighe [sic] sent him 
governor with his son Anno 1613 to France. 
This youth being knavishly inclined,” &c. 


1613. Verses to Stephens’ Cynthia's Re- 
venge. U. Ig. 

1613. Epigram on Sir John Coxe. U. 
65. 

1613, Nov. 6. Lzmes to Earl Somerset on 
his wedding day. 

1613, Nov. 6 and New Year’s day, 1613-14. 
A challenge at Tilt at the same marriage. 

1613-14. Zhe Jrish Masque, which con- 
tains allusions to this marriage. 

1614. The authorship of the Countess of 
Pembroke /frtaph (U. 15. Gifford), is more 
than doubtful. 

1614. Lineson The Husband. U. 24. 

1614. Lines on Seldon’s Z7¢/es of Honor. 
U..21 

1613. Lines on Raleigh’s History of the 
World. UU. 42. 

1614, Oct. 31. Bartholomew Fair acted 
at the Hope Theatre by the Lady Elizabeth’s 
servants. This is the last play of Jonson’s 
acted by other than the king’s men. The 
induction to this play contains allusions to 
The Tempest and Ilinter’s Tale, aimed not 
so much at Shakespeare personally as at the 
recently rebuilt Globe Theatre’s company, to 
which the newly established L. Elizabeth’s 
was a rival. This play was published the 
same year but not entered in S. R. 

1614-15. Zhe Golden Age Restored per- 
formed at Court. This is the last masque 
contained in the first folio. 

1615-16. Christmas his Masque presented 
at Court. 

1616. Lines on W. Browne’s Pastorads. 
U. 18. 

1616. L£pigrams on Thomas Lord Els- 
merc. U. 50, $8, $2. 

1616. Zhe Devil's an Ass acted by the 
king’s men. 

1616-17. Zhe Vision of Delight presented 
at Court. Buckingham and Montague danced 
with the queen in this year’s masque, which 
therefore could not have been Christmas his 
Masque. 

1616-17. Lethe presented at the house of 
L.. Hay, before the French Ambassador on 
Saturday, 22d Feb., 1617. This date is most 
important as fixing the practice of Jonson in 
writing 1617 and not 1616 for the early 
months of 1616-17. Cunningham discovered 
that the 22d Feb. 1617-18 fell on a Sunday, 

but not knowing his calendar well enough to 
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see that this implied that the 22d Feb. 1616- 
17 fell on a Saturday, he failed to elucidate 
this date, and consequently altered Gifford’s 
and Nichols’ other dates when they were 
right, retaining them carefully when wrong. 

1617. Zhe Sad Shepherd begun. ‘He 
hath a pastoral entitled Zhe May Lord. His 
own name is Alkin, Ethra the Countess of 
Bedford’s, Mogibell Overbury, the old Count- 
ess of Suffolk as enchantress; other names 
are given to Somerset’s Lady Pembroke, the 
Countess of Rutland, Lady Wroth. In his 
first story Alkin cometh in mending his broken 
pipe. Contrary to all other pastorals he 
bringeth the clowns making mirth and fool- 
ish sports.” D.C. I cannot for a moment 
hesitate as to the substantial identity of Zhe 
Sad Shepherd and The May Lord. In 1637, 
when Jonson took up his unfinished work to 
complete, he probably altered the names 
Aethra and Mogibel and changed ‘twenty 
years’? in the prologue to ‘‘forty years.”’ 
Anything more than this indication of the over- 
looked identity of these plays must be left for 
a separate paper. I cannot, however, help 
expressing my wonder that this freshest of 
pastorals should have been accepted as the 
work of the paralyzed wreck that Jonson was 
in -1637. 

1617-18. Pleasure reconciled to Virtue 
performed at Court. This date is so import- 
ant as fixing the dates of many other masques, 
which have to be reckoned forward or back- 
ward from it, that I shall consider it at some 
length. It appears from Zhe Honour of Wales 
that ‘‘ young Master Sarles,’’ the Prince of 
Wales, ‘‘the first time he ever play dance’’ 
was in this masque, ‘* put up in a mountain by 
a palterly poet.’’ We have also the direct 
evidence of Sir John Finett that the Prince 
made his first appearance in this way in the 
masque performed on Twelfth Night,1617-18, 
which is distorted by Nicholls (Progress of 
James /, iii. 456,) into a statement that the 
Prince performed in Zhe Iiston of Delight. 
In an after passage he begins to feel that his 
arrangement involves contradictions and 
suggests transposing the Vision of Delight and 
Pleasure Reconciled, which proves an arrange- 
ment still more absurd. For all hitherto 
proposed dates involve a performance of a 
masque of Jonson’s on Twelfth Night, 1618-19, 
at which time he was in Scotland. That 
Gifford and Nicholls who thought that Twelfth 
Night, 1617, meant 1617-18, should have 
been misled, is pardonable ; but that Cunning- 
ham, with Drummond’s letter before him, 
dated 17 January, 1619, and having himself 
pointed out that this meant 1618-19, and not 
1619-20, should repeat their blunder, is one 
among many instances in which this almost 
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worst of all possible editors has utterly failed 
in his duty. Drummond says ‘I have heard 
from the Court that the late Masque was not 
so approved of by the king as in former times, 
and that your absence was regretted.’’ Jon- 
son then did not produce a Masque at all at 
Christmas, 1618-19, and Gifford, Nicholls, 
Collier and Cunningham are wrong in saying 
that he did. But if wrong in this date, their 
other dates which depend on it are wrong 
also. In fact, until now, no true, no consis- 
tent scheme even, has ever been proposed. A 
real difficulty, however, remains. ‘The title 
in the folio is ‘‘Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue, 
a masque as it was presented at Court in 
1619.’’ Without laying stress on the fact, 
that, ‘‘as it was,’’ almost, if not quite al- 
ways, indicates a second representation, we 
have only to turn to the end to find ‘* This 
pleased the king so well as he would see it 
again when it was presented with these addi- 
tions,’’ viz., with For the Honour of Wales. 
Editors have taken this to mean ‘ was _per- 
formed first on ‘Twelfth Night, secondly on 
Shrove Tuesday,’’ as if Jonson would have 
notified socommon a matter as that. Nearly 
all masques were repeated in that way. This 
was an extraordinary repetition in 1619, in- 
dicated in the title date, and in For the Honour 
of Wales, by the words, ** When you were in 
your own countries last two summers.” 
James I visited Scotland in 1617. If further 
evidence be required, which I can hardly 
think, it will be found in the lists of perform- 
ers as given in the following table, by which 
it will be seen that the performers in For the 
Flonour of Wales, are not identical with those 
of the masques of 1617-18, or 1618-19. 
Performers in 

Masque 1617—8 
from Chamber- 
lain’s letter ( Nich- 
ols iii. 464.) 


Masque 1618—g9 
from Chamber- 
lain’s letter ( Nich- 
ols iii, 521.) 


Honor of Wales 
161g from the 
masque itself. 


The Prince 
Buckingham 


The Prince 
Buckingham 
Hamilton 
Montgomery 
The Howards 
Houghton 
Erwin 

Carr 

Acmuty 
Abercrombie 
Palmer. 


The Prince 
Buckingham 
Hamilton 
Montgomery 
Lords 

G. Houghton 


Montgomery 
T. Howard 
H. Rich 

C. Rich 
Maynard 
Acmuty 
Abercrombie 
Palmer 


Hodges 
Auchmuty 
Abercromby 
Palmer 

It will also be seen that the list of perfor- 
mers For the Honour of Wales is more like that 
of 1617-8 than that of 1618-9. This was to 
be expected as of course the original perfor- 
mers in Pleasures reconciled would be retained 
when possible. 








for- 
hat 
5 to 
for- 
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1618. Lines on Chapman’s /Zesiod U 20. 

1618. Charles Cavendish to his posterity. 

1618. Summer. Jonson travels on foot to 
Scotland ; meets Taylor the water-poet at Leith 
at M. John Stuart’s house about Sep. 20; makes 
Drummonds acquaintance about December ; 
visits him at Hawthornden before 17th Janu- 
ary and starts home from Leith 25th Jan. 
Drummond’s notes of their conversation are 
most valuable and are grossly misrepresented 
by Gifford. 

1619, May to. Jonson writes to Drummond 
from London. 

1619. L£pitaph on M. Viscount Casket U. 
10. 

1619. Lines on my picture left in Scot- 
anda 7. 

1619. Pleasure reconciled to Virtue per- 
formed with the addition of For the Honour of 
Vales. 

1619, July 1g. Jonson was ‘‘actually’’ cre- 
ated M. A. Oxon in full convocation. (Antony 
Wood,) but he had this degree conferred on 
him before by both Universities ‘‘by their 
favor not his study” D. C. I suppose that 
the degree had been conferred before and that 
Jonson was in 1619 formally admitted in person. 

1619-20. News from the New World dis- 
cussed—the Moon presented at Court. 

1620. L:pistle to M. Colby U. 32. 

1620-21. Jan 21. Lznes on L. Bacon’s 
birthday U. 70. 

1620-21. Zhe Widow in which Jonson may 
have written some portion, acted by the King’s 
men. For my refutation of Dyce’s date for 
this play see my paper on Fletcher. 

1621. Sonnet to L. Mary Wroth U. 47. 

1621. Aug. Zhe Gipsies Metamorphosed 
thrice presented to James. 

1621. Oct 15. The reversion of the office 
of Master of the Revels at the decease of Sir 
G. Bue and Sir J. Astley granted to Jonson. 

1621-2. The masque of Argus presented. 

1622. Zhe dedication of the King’s new 
cellar toa Bechus VU. 67. 

1622. Zime vindicated to himself and to 
his honors presented. Inigo Jones again be- 
gan to work with Jonson on at this masque. 

1622-3. A celebration of Charis. (Query 
Lady Purbeck ?) 

1623. Lines Zo the Memory of my beloved 
Master William Shakespeare and on the por- 
trait of Shakespeare U. 12, 11. 

1623-4. Meptune’s triumph for the return 
of Albion presented at Court I. J. 

1624. £pistle to Sir Ed. Sackville now 
Earl of Dorset U. 30. 

1624. A Speech according to Horace U. 63. 

1624? An epistle answering to one that asked 
fo be sealed of the tribe of Ben. U. 66. 
(Query R. Brome ?) 








1624-5. Parts Anniversary or The Shep- 
herd’s Holiday presented at Court, I. J. 

1625. The Staple of News acted by the 
King’s men. Entered in S. R. 14 April, 
1626. 

1625. Lpigram to the Lord Keeper. U. 
79: : 

1625. :pitaph on the Lady Jane Ogh. 

1625? Interlude at the Earl of Newcas- 
tle’s. 

1625. Answer to Master Wither. 

1625-6. The Masque of Owls, at Kenilworth 
presented by Captain Cox on his hobby horse. 
Another instance in which Jonson’s method 
of dating is unmistakable. For the Prince of 
Wales is matured in it and therefore it must 
be earlier than 27. March, 1626 when James 
died. 

1625-6. Zhe Fortunate Isles and their 
Union presented at Court. — This is partly a 
repetition of Weptune’s Triumph and therefor 
Inigo Jones must have shared in its prepara- 
tion, 

1625-6? An execration upon Vulcan U. 
62. A comparison of the allusions to ‘ the 
prophet Ball’’ in this poem and in the S¢apée 
of News shows near coincidence of date, and 
the facts that the publication of that play was 
entered in S. R. 14 April, 1626, and that no 
writing of any kind by Jonson can be referred 
to the part of that year subsequent to 25 
March nor indeed any with certainty to 1627 
or 1628 induce me to assign Jonson’s paraly- 
tic stroke to April 1626. Gifford having 
wrongly dated Zhe Fortunate Isles had to 
invent a second attack of disease and to dis- 
locate all the chronology of Jenson’s life for 
years, and of course Cunningham, Collier, 
etc., have followed him. We _ have now 
passed in review the dates of the works of Jon- 
son in 

? His Growrn or as he would have 
called it his apprenticeship 1597-1603. 

7? His MANHoop or fullest excellence 
1603—1612. 

a? His Mipp.e AGE or sustained power 
1612-1626, and have only to briefly indicate. 

tv His DecapENCE under disease and 
want 1626—1637. 

1627. Verses prefixed to Drayton’s Works 
in Folio U. 16; Mary’s Susan U. 21 and Mor- 
ton’s English Canaan were published in this 
year. But considering that the last named 
book was printed in Amsterdam and that the 
other two must have been some years in pre- 
paration it is possible (as indeed it is for all 
similar cases of commendatory verses) that 
these were wvi/fen some years earlier say in 
1625. The 2fztaph on Henry Lord La Ware 
LU. 78] who died in 1628 was probably writ- 
ten in 1629. For the Underwoods as printed 
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in the Folio although not chronologically 
arranged can easily be separated into two 
groups: one ending at 71 Zhe Poet to the 
Painter all written during the life of James I; 
the other 72-102 (including U. 40 misplaced 
by Gifford) written between 1629 and 1637. 
Ishould also notice that U. 11 to U. 29 are 
not portions of the Underwoods at all, but a 
collection made by Gifford from various sour- 
ces and absurdly thrust in at this point. 

1628, Sep. 2. Jonson appointed City 
chronologer in place of T. Middleton 
ceased at salary of roo nobles. 

1628-29, Jan. 19. Zhe New Jnn acted | 
the King’s men. 

1629. On the honored poems of his honor- 
ed friend Sir J. Beaumont Part. U. 13. 

1629. Zo KLdward Filmer on thes musical 
work dedicated to the Queen U. 27. 

1629. An Lpigram to King mad a 
Hundred Pounds he sent me in my sickness 
1629. Gifford having dated 7he New Jun 
1629 contrary to his universal practice in the 
masques rightly refers this gift to the Epilogue 
of that play. 


de- 


Had he lived the care of King and Queen, 


His act insomething more yet had been seen ; 

But Mayors and shrieves may yearly fill the 
stage, 

A King’s or Poet’s birth doth ask an age.”’ 


There is no doubt in my mind that the 
storm of criticism which greeted this play 
was caused by the appropriation by Jonson of 
scenes from Fletcher’s Love's Prlgrimage. 
These are supposed by Gifford and his fol- 
lowers to have been written by Jonson and to 
have been inserted in Fletcher’s play by 
Shirley or some one else at an unknown date. 
In my paper on Fletcher in the Axgdische 
Studien, I have tried to show the absurdity 
of this hypothesis. 

1629. Zo King Charles and Queen Mary 
for the loss of thetr firstborn. An Epigram 
consolatory 1629. U. &1. 

1629, Nov. 19. An FEpigram to our great 
and good King Charles on his anniversary day 
1629. U. 82. 

1629-30. Twelfth Night. Love's triumph 
through Callipolis presented at Court, I. J. 
published 1630. 

1629-30. Shrovetide. The Queen’s 
Masque Chloridia presented at Court, IL. J. 

1629-30. Zhe humble petition of poor Ben. 
U. 95 to King Charles asking that the pen- 
sion of roo marks granted by James, should 
be commuted for £100. 

1630, March 26. The petition granted 
with the addition of an annual ‘terse of 
Spanish wine.”’ 

1630. Verses on T. Warren’s Zouchestone 
of Truth U. 26. 
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1630. Verses to M. Arthur Squib, M. 
John Burges and Lady Cowell. U. 73-76. 
Pension in arrear a year and more. 

1630. Laureate Verses on the birth of a 
Prince etc., U. 83-86. 

To the Lord High Treasurer L. 
An Epistle Mendicant U. 90. 

An Elegy on Lady Jane Pawlit, 
Marchioness of Winton. U. tot. 

1631, Nov. to. No fee to be paid Jonson 
as City Chronologer ‘till he present some 
fruits of his labour in that his place.” 

1631-2, Jan. 12. Mr. Pory writes to Sir 
Thomas Pickering ‘* The last Sunday at night 
the King’s Masque was acted in the ban- 
queting house, the (ueen’s being suspended 
till another time. . The inventor or 
poet of this masque was Mr. Aurelian Town- 
send... Ben Jonson being for this time 
discarded by reason of the predominant power 
of his antagonist Inigo Jones, who this time 
twelvemonth was angry with him for putting 
his own name before his in the title page 
which Ben Jonson has made the subject of a 
bitter satire or two against Inigo.”’ 

I have not found any entry of 
masque here referred to in S. R. but they 
were printed by ‘T. Walkley late in 
with ‘the inventors Ben Jonson, Inigo Jones”’ 
on the title page. It is clear from this letter 
that Jonson did superintend this publication 
and that his L.wfostulation with Inigo Jones 
was produced in 1631. Gifford denies these 
facts and says that Jonson’s first attack on 
Jones was in the Zale of a Tub. But in 
1618-9 Jonson told Drummond that ‘he said 
to Prince Charles of Inigo Jones that when he 
wanted words to express the greatest villain 
in the world he would call him an Inigo.” 
Jonson had in fact continually satirized Jones 
during his absence on the Continent, and 
this title page question was merely a conven- 
lent opportunity for Jones to show his long 
accumulating resentment. Jonson after his 
paralytic attack became more overbearing 
than ever and quarrelled with some of his 
best friends. See for instance Chapman's 
Znvective from the Ashmole Mss, 

1631-2, Feb. 4. Letter to the Duke of 
Newcastle with verses by divers hands com- 
mendatory of Jonson. 

1631-2, March 24.58 To Richard Brome 
on his comedy of the Northern Lass. U. 28. 

1632, Oct. 12. The Magnetic Lady 
licensed for the King’s men. 

1632, Nov. 19. Zo the King on his Birth 
day. U. gl. 

1633. Spring. Love's Welcome. ‘The 
King’s Entertainment at Welbeck (a house of 
William Earl of Newcastle) at his going into 
Scotland. 


1031. 
Weston. 
1631. 


Jonson’s 


1630, 














1633, May 7. Zhe Tale of a Tub, with 
the additions satirizing Inigo Jones licensed 
for the King’s men. It was played before the 
King and Queen at Court r4th Jan. 1633-4 
and coldly received. 

1632-3-4. Lfpigrams: Ode: Epithalamion: 
all connected with Weston Earl of Portland. 
U. 92, 93,94, 96. 

1633 [or 1634] Nov. 19. 
Birthday. 

1633, Nov. 24. Zo my Lord the King on 
the Christening his second son James. 

1634, July 30. Love's Welcome, the King 
and Queen’s entertainment at Bolsover, at 
the Earl of Newcastle’s. 

1634, Sep. 18. ‘The King orders the City 
to continue payment of the 100 nobles to Jon- 
son as chronologer. 

16342? An Lfigram to my Muse the Lady 
Digby on her husband Sir Kenelm Digby. 
U. 97- 

1634-5, Jan. 1. A Mew year’s gift sung to 
King Charles. U. 0908. 

1635. Versesto Zhe Female Glory. ? Are 
these Jonson’s. ; 

1634-5, Jan. 19. S. R. Verses to Rutter’s 
Shepherds Holiday, U. 28. 

1635, Nov. 20. His son Benjamin died. 

1636. An Epigram tomy jovial good friend 
Mr. Robert Dover etc. ‘This was probably 
written earlier. The end of Jonson’s poeti- 
cal career is then to be dated Jan. 1634-5 
unless we accept the received statement that 
he wrote Zhe Sad Shepherd in 1637. This 
seems to be the proper place for summing 
up the arguments for and against the identity 
of that play with 7he May Lord. 

The arguments against the identity are 

1. The statement in the Prologue. 

‘‘He that hath feasted you these forty 
years’? which implies date 1637. 

2. The absence of the names Ethra and 
Mogibel in Zhe Sad Shepherd. 

3. The name J/ay Lord suggests that the 
time of action is May, which does not agree 
with Zhe Sad Shepherd. 

The arguments in favour are 

t. The words in the Prologue following 
the lines quoted : 

‘* And fitted fables for your finer ears, 
Although at first he scarce could hit the boon ; 
Yet you with patience harkening more and more 
Atlength have grown up to hinand made known 
The working of his pen is now your own.” 

These suit 1617 when Jonson was at the 
height of his popularity, but not 1637 after his 
failures in Zhe New Inn and The Tale of a 
Zub: if as | suppose he did attempt in 1637 
to review and slightly recast Zhe May Lord 


On the King’s 
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as The Sad Shepherd, he would of course 
substitute ‘‘ forty’? for ‘‘twenty’’ in the 
original prologue. 

2. The similarities in the two plays; Alken 
(or Jonson under that pastoral name) is a 
personage in both. ‘The old Duchess of Suf- 
folk is an enchantress in one play. Maudly 
the witch of Paplewick in the other; her 
daughter Dover corresponds to Francis How- 
ard Somerset’s lady; ‘‘the shepherd of the 
Vale of Belvoir’’ point to a story in which 
the Countess of Rutland takes a part. As to 
Mogibel and Ethra they may easily have been 
altered in the 1637 revision when Jonson no 
doubt wished to conceal the fact that the play 
he was going to bring out had been lying in 
Mss. for 20 years. 

3. The time of action in Zhe Sad Shepherd 
is early June. Little importance can attach 
to the fact that in the earlier version it was 
May. ‘The alteration, made for the same 
reasons perhaps, would be easy. 

4. In the Prologue we find 
‘« But heroes a heresy of late let fall 
That mirth by no means fits a pastoral etc.’’ 

This could not have been ‘‘of late” in 
1637 for it is distinctly brought out in D. C. 
1619. ‘*Contrary to all other pastorals he 
briugeth in the chorus making mirth and 
foolish sports.”’ 

5. It is hard to believe that Jonson who in 
1635, 1636, and 1637 was so struck down by 
sickness ana trouble as not to be able to 
write his laureate birthday address’s to the 
King, should yet be able to produce such 
poetry as Zhe Sad Shepherd. If it be implied 
that he may have written these and other 
poems which are now lost then I say read his 
two last masques and judge if that play and 
those masques were the products of the same 
period. ‘To me it isimpossible. You might 
as well believe that Baron Tennyson should 
write /2z Memoriam atter Queen Mary and 
Harold. 

1637, Aug. 6. Ben Jonson died and our 
words end. In conclusion I need only say 
that these annals. are not intended as a 
biography, but as the necessary preliminary 
of one. ‘They are intentionally curt and 
void of artistic form ; my only object in these 
being Truth. If this skeleton be correctly 
articulated (and I shall be grateful for any 
additional missing bonelets or indications of 
disjointed arrangements) I will after a season- 
able pause endeavour to clothe it with flesh 
and to present the man Jonson as he lived in 
his greatness, but not without failings, rough, 
grand, obstinate, tender, quarrelsome, lov- 
able, RARE BEN JONSON. 


EY fleay 





Roted and Queries. 


(37 ). There is an interesting note ona Shakespearian 
point at the foot of one of ‘the pages in Vigfusson’s 
Sturlunga Saga, Vol. I—a book which, on account of 
its costliness, is unfortunately accessible to few. Dr, 
Vigfusson is discoursing of the briliiant and enthralling 
talent possessed by many of the Icelandic saga-tellers in 
narrating stories, and incidentally refers to the word 
—skemtan, sagna-skemtan—used to characterize the 
art, once an all-important one in Iceland for whiling 
away the endless hours of ‘the hyperborean winter. 
“The technical word for story-telling,” (he says) ‘is 
skemtan or sagna-skemtan, exactly Shakespeare’s 
abridgement : 


‘Say, what adridgement have you for this evening ? 
What mask? What musick? How shz ull we beguile 
The lazy time, if not with some tar wee 

SD. Act V, Scene 1. 

“The form skemfa is either an iterative or derived 
from the neuter participle of sfemma to shorten, which 
again comes from skamr. English scan¢ is a kin- 
dred word,” Vol. I, xxiii. 

On nearly every page of these wonderful sagas may 
be met the word dou (ready) instanced by Prof. Thom 
as a Shakespearian survival on the lips of the negro; 
and wherever there are conversations, and the exact 
language of the dialoguists is quoted, there are numer 
ous instances of pleonasms similar to those quoted as 
characteristic of “ Uncle Remus” in his repetitions of 
Sesee, he say, he did, etc. The Dream-Ladies too appear 
and re-appear before all striking events, and there is a 
streak of folk-lore in the sagas closely akin to that 
meandering through the mind of Shakespeare. 

(38). Has it ever been noted that Hamlet’s ** Some- 
thing is rotten in the State of Denmark” (I, 4, go) 
bears a curious resemblance to an expression in the 
famous speech of Miltiades (Krueger’s Herodotus, Drit- 
tes Heft, p. 106)? The passage from Herodotus is as 
follows [the Greek Generals are discussing the pro- 
priety of attacking or not attacking the army of the 
Medes]: 

iv 08 ovuBdadwuerv mpo Te Kat cadpov /Adnjvaiwr 
petegitéporae éyyeviotac 
TH COU 307H. 


(39). In the “ List of words forming the latter part 
in Compositions,” which make up one of the appen- 
dices to Schmidt's invaluable Shakespeare Lexicon, 
there are some odd instances of misplaced words and 
mistaken etymologies, e. g. under face we have shame- 
JSaced (which has nothing to do with face) ; under gate, 
runagaze (!); under heart, sweet heart (whose etymol- 
ogy is at least doubtful, pace Steat); under hence, sit- 
hence (!); under house, pent-house; under wig, peri- 
wig. 


. OlOl TE eiueD TEoLyEevéctat 


JAMEs A. HARRISON, 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF KING LEAR, 


A critical study of the text of any of Shakespeare’s 
plays is sure to suggest fresh interpretations of disputed 


passages. Must of these, however, vanish when the 
best editions are consulted: the suggestions have been 
made hefore, disproved and relegated to the Variorum. 
The following suggestions, I venture to think, will be 
novel to most “of the readers of SHAKESPEARIANA, as I 
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do not find them anticipated by the authorities quoted 
in Mr. Furness’ admirable Variorum edition, 


“Sure, her offence 
Must be of such unnatural degree, 
That monsters it, or your fore-vouch’d affection 
Falfn into taint: which to believe of her, 
Must be a faith that reason, without miracle 
Could never plant in me.’’ 


(40). 


I, i, 221-226. 
This is the reading adopted by Mr. Furness and in 
the Globe edition. It is founded on the folio reading 
with the exception of * fall’n,’ which comes from the 
quartos—the folio reading “fall.” I contend that we 
should follow the folio throughout, adopting Johnson’s 


alternative rendering. ‘“ Or”=defore. “ Fall” is sub- 


junctive in a dependent clause, just as in Afeasure for 


Measure, V,i, 320. “I have seen corruption boil and 
bubble | 77// i# o’er-run the stew.”’ 

The advantage of this reading and rendering is that 
the subsequent clause, “which to believe,” &c., is thus 
referred to the main statement, “sure, her offence 
monsters it,’? to which it should naturally refer. 


“IT have perceived a most faint neglect of late.” 
1, 4,7 
To this simple passage Mr. Furness devotes eight 
and a half lines, without arriving at the true meaning 
which we shall get by comparing Goneril’s words to 
Oswald in a previous scene, Put on what weary negli 
gence you please ee (=o 3, II). 


(41). 


‘* Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous when thou show’st thee in a child 
Than the sea-monster f” 


(42). 


I, 4, 281. 


Much ingenuity has been wasted upon “the sea-mon 
ster,’ commentators suggesting the oo and 
Ovid’s eguoreum monstrum | Metam., AT, 22), 

But Shakespeare is only speaking of the fishes gener 
ally who are well known to prey upon each other. 
One can see this from his subsequent words in Albany’s 
mouth, “* Humanity must perforce prey on itself, | Z7/e 
monsters of the deep” (IV, 2, 49). ‘* Master,” says the 
Fisherman in Pericles, “1 marked how the fishes live 
in the sea.” “Why, as men do a-land; the great ones 
eat up the little ones.” And then follows some words 
about the whale, showing that, if in the former passage 
any special fish is intended, it must be the whale, as 
indeed has been conjectured. 

“Kent. 
corn, 


A tailor made thee. 
Thou arta strange fellow : 
Make a man. 


(43). 
a tailor 
II, 2, 6 

Obviously an allusion to the old English proverb, 
** Nine tailors make a man.’”’ Those who wish to read 
a long discussion on the origin of this proverb can find 
it in Motes and Queries. It will be sufficient to say here 
that the proverb is found in different languages and in 
different forms, the contempt felt for tailors by the Ger- 
mans and the English being transferred by Silesians to 
button-makers. 


(44). ‘fA plain knave; which, for my part, 


I will not be, thous gh I should 7 win your displeasure 
To entreat me to 40 
II, 2, 119. 
Three explanations have been proposed of this pas- 
sage. I believe we have here one of those terse uses of 
to with the infinitive so common in Shakespeare, 

















“though I should win your displeasure by your en- 
treating me to it(and by my not acceding).’”’ cf. Ab- 
bott’s Shakesperian Grammar, % 357- 

(45). ‘Lear. First let me talk with this philosopher.” 

III, 4, 149. 

The allusion here is to Alexander talking with 
Diogenes, the Cynic, who, however, was neither a 
Theban nor an Athenian, as Edgar is styled by Lear. 
Alexander met him at Corinth, and Diogenes was a 
native of Sinope. However, as Alexander visited 
Athens, and Athens was famous as the resort of phil- 
osophers, Lear calls his philosopher an “Athenian,” 
and, again, in ridicule, a ‘* Theban,’’ a name the very 
antithesis to an “Athenian.” Beeotia being famed for 
stupidity (*Boeotum in crasso jurares aere natum,” Hor. 
Epist. II, 1, 244). Edgar is a philosopher, because, 
like Diogenes, he owes as little as he can to others. 
«“ Thou owest the worm no silk, the beast no hide, &c.”’ 
Supposing this train of thought to be in Shakespeare’s 
mind when he wrote this scene, we can also explain his 
special reference to “ Persian attire’ with regard to the 
rags of Edgar. 


(46). “Corn. I now perceive it was not altogether your 

brother’s evil disposition made A7m seek 

his death; but a provoking merit. set 

a-work by a reproveable badness in Ai- 

self? 

III, 5, 6-9. 
Several explanations have been proposed of this 
puzzling passage which is of itself a justification of Dr. 
Farrar’s remarks on the meagre representation of the 
third person among English pronouns. Remember, 
that no one has been already mentioned in the scene, 





Tur GERMAN SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY held its an- 
nual meeting at Weimar, on its usual meeting day, the 
23d of April. Unusual interest was felt in the meeting, 
as it was the twentieth anniversary of the society’s or- 
ganization. Among those present were nearly all the 
members of the Executive Committee, including Prof. 
Delius, of Bonn; Baron von Loen, of Weimar; Aechel- 
hauser, of Freiberg; Dr. Thuemmel, of Halle; Coun- 
sellor Moritz and the society’s Librarian, Dr. Koehler, 
of Weimar. Dr. Delius, the President, tendered thanks 
in his speech of salutation to the distinguished patroness 
of the society, Her Royal Highness, the Grand Duchess 
of Saxony, for the kind interest which she felt in the 
society. This lady attended the meeting in company 
with her royal husband, the Princess Elizabeth and the 
Hereditary Grand Duke. The Privy Counsellor, Herr 
von Wincke, read the report of the society for the past 
year. It gave fitting expression to the loss experienced 
by the society in the death of three of its most promi- 
nent members, viz: Ivan Tourgenieff, Carl von La 
Roche and Hermann Ulrici. It reviewed the entire his- 
tory of the society and gave the following interesting 
Statistics : Of the 123 members, who joined the society 
at its organization, only 35 now survive. The total 
Membership during the twenty years of its existence 
numbers 403, of which 212 have left. The average 
humber of members who have participated in each year 
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though Gloucester is in the minds of the two speakers. 
“ T will have my revenge ere I depart zs house.” I 
would explain the passage then, as follows; “ It was not 
your brother’s evz/ disposition, but his good which pro- 
voked Azm (i. e., Gloucester) to seek Azs death (i. e., 
Edgar’s), and the goodness of Edgar was noticed ow- 
ing to Gloucester’s own badness.” 


(47). ‘‘Fool. No he’s a yeoman that has a gentleman 
to his son; for he's a mad yeoman that 
sees his son a gentleman before him.” 
It, 6, 12-14. 
Upon this Collier remarks that ‘this seems to have 
been a proverbial expression.” We have, perhaps, 
another allusion to the proverb in the words of the 
Clown in Zhe Winter's Tale (V. 2,150), “So you have: 
but I was a gentleman born before my father.’ It is a 
mere conjecture, but can we find the origin of the pro- 
verbial expression in an allusion to the celebrated feudal 
right of lords with regard to the marriage of their yeo- 
man tenantry ? 
(48). “Lear. And my poor fool is hang’d.”’ 
V, 3) 305. 
It is, of course, unnecessary to illustrate the use of 
“ fool” in Shakespeare for “child’’; but it may throw 
further light on the endearing use of such a term, as ap- 
plied by Lear to his grown-up daughter, Cordelia, to 
recall the words placed by Tennyson in the mouth of the 
bereaved mother in “ Rizpah”’ in reference to her dead 
son, “I have gather’d my éaéy together—and now you 
may go on your way.” 
R. W. BoopLe. 
Montreal. 


of the society’s deliberations is from 190 to 210. The 
present membership is about 200. The condition of 
the society’s finances is most satisfactory. The total 


contributions to its treasury amount to about 50,000 


marks, of which 5,000 have been spent on the library, 
which is the most complete Shakespearian library on 
the Continent, and 41,000 for the various issues of the 
Jahrbuch. Dr. Thuemmel, made the annual ad- 
dress. In a conversational manner, as he himself said, 
he led his hearers into the London tavern, so cele- 
brated in Shakespeare’s time, called “The Mermaid,” 
and drew in a graphic manner the company there as- 
sembled. In a table talk, which the company were 
depicted as carrying on, the speaker pictured Shakes- 
peare, Ben Jonson, Raleigh, Nash, Bacon, Burbage, 
Campbell and others as figuring. The conversation 
related to matters of art, literature and science, and 
was interspersed with interesting anecdotes and witty 
passages. Francis Bacon is made to tell of a capital 
joke, which some one has put upon an old lady, to the 
effect that Shakespeare’s dramas are not ascribable to 
him but to Bacon. 

At the annual election, Dr. Delius declined the 
honor of a re-election, and Baron von Loen was 
selected in his place, Von Wincke and Thuemmel 
were selected Vice-Presidents, and the meeting ad- 
journed to meet at Weimar on April 23d, 1885. 
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THE NEW SHAKSPERE SocIETY OF LONDON § held 
its second annual musical entertainment on the evening 
of May oth, 1884, in the Botany Theatre of University 
College. The follow program was rendered under the 
direction of Mr. James Greenhill: 

Ist PERIOD. EARLY CONTRAPUNTAL,—WVadrigal 
(s.s.¢), “In black mourn I,” (Passtonate Pilgrim, xviii. 
6. Not Shakspere’s) /velkes. 
Alice Crang and Mr. J. Greenhill. 

Song (t. or b.), “It was a lover” (4s 
V. iii.), Zhromas Morley. Master Irving. 

Harmonized Ayre (s.t.6.), “Full fathom five,” ( Zev 
pest, 1, ii.) Harmonized by Wilson, Robert Johnson. 
Miss Jessie Royd, Messrs. Greenhill and Thurley 
Beale. 

2D PERIOD. LATE CONTRAPUNTAL.—a Song (s) 
“Come under these yellow sands,” ( 7ezfest, I, ii). 
Banister. 6 Song (s) “Where the bee sucks” ( 7enzfest, 
V.i), Pelham Humfrey. Miss Jessie Royd. 

3D PERIOD. Earty HARMONIC.— Song (4. ov d.), 
“ Blow, blow thou winter wind” (4s You Like Jt, Ul. 
vil.), Dr. Arne. Mr. Thurley Beale. 

Song (s.), “ When daisies pied” (Zoze's Labour's 
Lost, V.ii.), Dr. Arne. Miss Alice Crang. 

Song (¢, ov 6.), “Under the greenwood tree”’ (4s 
Like It, Wl. v.), Dr. Arne. Mr. Sherard. 

Song (c.), “Full fathom five’’ ( Zempest, I, ii.), Chrts 
topher Smith, Miss Ethel Harraden. 

Glee (.a.a.t,t.b.b.), The cloud capt towers” 
IV,i.), A. J. S. Stevens. The Choir. 

Song (¢.), “When that I was and a little tiny boy” 
( Twelfth Night, V.i.), Vernon. Mr. J. Greenhill. 

Glee (5.8.5.t.), “Tell me where is Fancy bred” (J/er- 
chant of Venice, I, ii.), R. J. S. Stevens. Misses 
Crang, Sabina Ridgway and Ethel Harraden and Mr. 
Greenhill. 

Song (c), “Willow Song ”’ 
Hook. Miss Jeanie Rosse. 

Glee (s.c.t.6.), “Hark, hark, the lark” (Cymédeline, 11, 
i.), Dr. B. Cooke. Misses Jessie Royd and Jeanie 
Rosse; Messrs. Greenhill and Thurley Beale. 


Misses Jessie Royd, 


You Like It, 


You 


Tempest, 


(Othello, IV. iii.), James 
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Duet (s.c.), “1 know a bank ”’ (Midsummer Night's 
Dream, \\. ii.), Horn. Misses Crang and Ridgway. 

Song (s.), “Should he upbraid” ( Zaming of The 
Shrew, II. i,alterd), Six 77, Bishop. Miss Jessie Royd, 

Song (6.), Fair is my love” (Passionate Pilerim, 
vii. Not Shakspere’s), S77 /7. Bishop.« Mr. Thurley 
Beale, 

Duet (s.c.), “As it fell upon a day” ( Passionate Pil- 
grim, Xx. Not Shakspere’s), Sir //7, Bishop. Misses 
Jessie Royd and Jeanie Rosse. 

INTERMEZZO.—(In Memoriam Miss Teena Rochfort 
Smith.) Part Song (s.c.4.6.), “Fear no more the heat 
o’ the sun” (Cymbeline, IV. ii.), Greenhill. Missis 
Jeanie Rosse and Ethel Harraden; Messrs. Greenhill 
and Thurley Beale. 

4TH PERIOD. LATE HARMONIC.— Song (s.), “Hark, 
hark, the lark” (Cyméeline, IL. iii.), Schubert. Miss 
Annie Larratt. 

art Song (s.c.t.b.), Tell me where is Fancy bred” 
(Merchant of Venice, Ill. ii.), Pinsuti. The Choir, 

Song (c.), Willow Song” (Othello, IV, iii.), Sir A, 
Sullivan. Miss Jeanie Rosse. 

Song (¢.), “When that I was and a little tiny boy” 
(Twelfth Night, V.i.), Hatton. Mr. J. Greenhill. 

Trio (s s.c.), “How sweet the moonlight” (J/erchant 
of Venice, V.i,), Callcott. Misses Crang, Ridgway, and 
Jeanie Rosse. 

Song (s.), “Orpheus with his lute” (//envy V777,, 111, 

By Fletcher), S’v 4A. Sullivan. Miss Jessie Royd. 

Song (6.) “O mistress mine” ( 7wel/th Night, II, iii.), 
Sir A. Sullivan, Mr. Thurley Beale. 

Part Song (s.c.t.b.), “Will you buy?” ( Winter’ 
Tale, IV. iii.), AZiss Macirone. The Choir. 

The pieces in this program are all different from 
those sung at last year’s entertainment. The words of 
the songs, edited by IF. J. Furnivall and W. G. Stone, 
in old spelling, will be found in the “List of Shakspere 
Songs and Passages that have been set to Music,” 
compiled by J. Greenhill, W. A. Harrison and F. J: 
Furnivall, and issued by the New Shakspere Society in 
May, 1884. Price 2s. 6d. 


Reviews. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS.* 


It is always an important incident in the history of 
any department of mental activity when its restricted 
area of exploration is entered, though but briefly, by a 
broad-minded, symmetrically-cultivated workman of the 
first order, who is identified with no special province of 
knowledge but has won trophies and distinction in 
many. Saint Evremond, in his ‘study’ on the word 
‘vaste,’ satirized the tendency of the French Academy 
to waste its energies in meagre, trifling discussions, and 
the great predecessor of Ste. Beuve might, with absolute 
fidelity to truth, have extended his irony to all bodies 
of literary experts, small or great. That substantial 
exegesis of the text and constant scrutiny of the various 
disputed readings is essential to prepare the way for 
safe and sane treatment of the real problems of litera- 
ture and life, is a common-place truth, but there is 
always danger of the expert becoming so absorbed in 
his unit of interest as to ‘fatally contract his nature and 
permanently lose sight of those great questions which 


* The Predecessors of Shakespeare in the English Drama. 


should always engage our attention and occupy our 
thought. ‘To preserve our intellectual integrity, there 
fore, we must bring to the study of any monument of 
supreme literary worth a varied culture and a scientifi- 
cally-disciplined critical faculty, that we may mark the 
abstract and the enduring beneath the accidental and 
the transient, and recognize the inferiority of mere ac- 
cumulations of inert facts and labored commentaries on 
doubtful lines and obscure words to the real significance 
of literature in the interpretation of life, and the constant 
relations which the achievements of literary genius bear 
to the facts of society and the conditions of human ex- 
istence. Some such thoughts as these were suggested 
to those who had reflected most upon the qualifications 
chiefly desirable in a critic of the master-poet by the 
announcement that one of the ablest of contemporary 
scholars, Mr, J. Addington Symonds, was about to pub- 
lish a history of Shakespeare’s predecessors in the Eng- 
lish drama. Thordughness of treatment and seriousness 
and elevation of purpose could be safely prophesied of 
any task which Mr. Symonds would undertake, and no 


By J. A.Symonds. London: Smith, Elder & Co, 1884. 
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reasonable anticipations could possibly be disappointed 
by the very important and meritable contribution that 
he has in the present instance made to literature, Apart 
from the value of the work as a guide through the 
Elizabethan realms of gold, the exceptional skill of the 
author in presenting, grouping, and comparing the ideas 
which he interprets gives the book actual rank as crea- 
tive art of no mean order. The style is profuse and 
vivtd. Mr. Symonds’ already voluminous contribu- 
tions to critical literature have given him great freedom 
and facility in the use of an uncommonly rich and ex- 
tensive vocabulary. His history of the Italian Renais- 
sance clearly demonstrated that he was not merely a 
clever writer who had been studying the great literary 
triumphs of the world in an ennobling spirit of love, 
but that his nature was susceptible of diversified culture 
and of minute and laborious research into the most 
complex movements of mind. From the tumultuous 
variety and complexity of the Renaissance, with its 
brilliant manifestations of human passion and of the 
dramatic strangeness of life, Mr. Symonds has returned 
with enhanced power to the theme which he projected 
twenty years ago, a study of the origin, development, 
consummation and decline of the romantic drama in 
England. The present volume is the first fruit of the 
resumed studies in that brisk and manly time when 
“hearts beat hard and brains high-blooded ticked three 
centuries since,” At least two additional volumes will 
be necessitated to complete this spacious survey of the 
English drama in its immediate vicinity to Shakespeare, 
There is not in English literature any work professing 
with even moderate fullness to follow the historic 
growth of our dramatic literature from its earliest mani- 
festations to its perfection and decline save Professor 
Ward’s admirable history, which, though indispensable 
to the lay-student, is limited in its critical scope and 
abounds in errors that multiply as we approach the 
central figure of Shakespeare. Much of Mr. Ward’s 
research has been rendered obsolete by the later and 
better investigations of Arber and Grosart, but it must 
always remain to his honor, despite the unfavorable and 
unfair judgments of English reviewers, that he gave to 
our literature its first comprehensive history of the Eng- 
lish drama. Only a small segment of the territory that 
he traversed is re-trodden by Mr. Symonds. The lat- 
ter does not linger long in learned controversy over the 
uncouth beginnings in the mud of the middle ages 
where the miracle play began to germ, but rapidly sets 
forth the living connection between those unkempt 
performances at the root of the development and the 
consummate union of beauty and strength in the mas- 
culine drama of Marlowe and the culminating miracle 
of Shakespeare. 

Reserving for another paper a consideration of the 
critical elements of Mr. Symonds’ work, we remark 
that the book is, in the first place, a signal illustration 
of the wonderful change that has come over English 
criticism in the last few years. In literature, as in his- 
tory and philosophy, a distinctly altered conception 
presides over criticism, It concerns itself with new 
problems and searches the deepest and most secret 
things of the mind and heart. It practically separates 
us by centuries from the days so recently passed. 
Macaulay inaugurated a picturesque criticism which 
found worshippers innumerable in England and 
America, but Macaulay was never disturbed by a 
vision of the vast future thronged with conflicting 
Interests and perplexed with strange and novel myste- 
nes, the border of which he was continually treading, 
As the exactitude and penetration of Mommsen has 
superseded the uncertain groping of Arnold; as the 
light which has come into the world with Spencer 
and Huxley and Haeckel was sheathed in a few gen- 
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eralizations, which the Agassizs of the old dispensation 
handled throughout their lives but never unfolded, so 
the skill and science of Gosse and Symonds, Saintsbury, 
Myers and Pater, of the younger school in art and 
letters, have dismissed the ill-ordered researches of the 
older critics to their place in the history of literature, 
and thrust Macaulay, Schlegel and Hallam back into a 
past already remote. 

Seriousness and a wide humanity distinguish the 
new from the old. ‘To turn a dainty sentence, cata- 
logue opinions, and pin petty labels on the high men 
of the world is no longer considered the best employ- 
ment of the Ztterateur. Criticism has become aggres- 
sive, and studies the past only to fashion it into a 
weapon of attack upon existing institutions and dog- 
mas. We no longer approach the Elizabethan litera- 
ture to discover something curious and exquisite to 
satisfy an indolent, dilettante desire, but to find in the 
words wrung from some heroic nature by the bitter 
experiences of the world that which will be a cup of 
strength in some great agony, that will kindle the fame 
of divine aspiration in the soul of some starving boy pant- 
ing to know, and serve to build up within him a manliness 
worthy of the century and of value to it. Intense as 
the hatred of our best men-of-letters against vulgarity, 
philistinism, and all the religious creeds and social lies 
that warp us from the living truth, is ther sympathy 
with and compassion for the squalid life of garret and 
street and the children of immortal genius thrown bare- 
foot on the world to battle for their daily bread. 

Studied in this earnest and generous manner, there 
is boundless educational power in the riches of Shakes- 
peare. Like Homer, he is destined to become the 
invincible chieftain of progressive civilization, and to 
communicate to the race that supreme idealism of 
which humanity is everywhere competent. 

2 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE BACON-SHAKE- 
SPEARE CONTROVERSY, with Notes and 
Extracts. By W. H. Wyman. — Cincinnati : 
Peter G. Thomson, 1884. 


To make a Bibliography that shall be complete in its 
titles, replete in its information regarding the subject 
treated, and at the same time an interesting book to 
read, is no easy matter. But Mr. Wyman has accom- 
plished this in the volume before us. Any one that 
takes the least interest in Shakespeare, and especially in 
the Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy, will find it as 
useful as a text-book, and as entertaining as a novel. 
Let us look at it for a few moments; and first, exter 
nally: a volume 8vo of 124 pages, handsomely printed 
in large, clear type, on the thickest and best paper, gilt 
top, liberal margins, and well bound in gray cloth. 
The book-maker has done his work to match Mr. 
Wyman’s, that is, he has done all that the most fastidi- 
ous taste could wish. The furniture of the volume 
consists of an Introductory Preface; A Bibliography of 
the Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy, giving in chrono- 
logical order 255 titles of books, pamphlets, reviews, 
newspapers, etc., on all sides of the question, with 
extracts from many of the articles, analytical and de- 
scriptive notes; brief biographies of the important 
writers; and a good index. But there are really far 
more than 255 titles; as it has been found necessary 
often to group sundry papers under one head, for 
instance in “ Notes and Queries,’’ Newspapers, &c.— 
When we consider that everything known that has been 
printed on the subject, even’ when only indirectly 
touching it, has been collected and catalogued, we can 
judge of the time and the labour this volume has cost 
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the author. Mr. Wyman has taken nothing at second- 
hand; he has gathered into his own library every book, 
tract, magazine, or newspaper (with one or two trifling 
exceptions), and personally examined every one.* No 
matter what we may think of the merits of the question, 
we must acknowledge that Mr. Wyman has given us 
the data for investigating it, and the evidence on which 
we may pass judgment upon it, if we care to do so; 
and for this we owe him many thanks. It may be 
called the third edition of this Bibliography, and is the 
only one on the subject. In April, 1882, the author 
printed a few titles, with a notice of Delia Bacon, in a 
newspaper, which he enlarged into 63 titles, and pri- 
vately printed in July, 1882, but without any Notes. 
This is now made as nearly perfect as possible, up to 
the present date. Of the 255 titles, there are, For 
Shakespeare, 117; Against Shakespeare, 73; Unclassi- 
fied, 65; and these are scattered among eleven na- 
tionalities, 161 being American. ‘The first title, an 
unthought-of discovery of the author’s, bears date 1848 ; 
but the theory attracted no attention until several years 
afterwards, when Delia Bacon published her book, 1857. 
The last title is Appleton Morgan’s article, “ Whose 
Sonnets ?”’ in the current May “ Manhattan.”’ 

In the Notes and Extracts, Mr. Wyman has shown 
equal good sense and knowledge of the subject. 
Though we learn from his preface his own unqualified 
belief that Shakespeare was himself, and not somebody 
else, he everywhere exhibits pre-eminent impartiality. 
This is the first aim of his selections; next to give as 
many of the writer’s points and arguments as possible 
in the briefest space; and lastly, to make his synopses 
entertaining to his readers. The intensest Shakespearian, 
the most redoubtable Baconian, or the man who is 
simply indifferent, and reads but for amusement, must 
freely admit that this part of the work is cleverly done. 
Knowing how closely the author is confined in an 
arduous business all day, and that he has only his 
evenings for literary work and recreation, it is sur 
prising how he has done so much and so well. But it 
has plainly been a labour of love, and will be a * Love's 
Labor Won,” as it must have a wide circulation, not 
only among Shakespearians, but among all bookish 
people that want to learn something trustworthy on the 
subject. 

No doubt the question will occur to many, Is the 
subject itself zvov¢# all this care and labour? Con- 
sidering its recent birth, its transient character, and the 
utter baselessness which the theory possesses in the 
opinion not only of the vast majority, but of nearly 
every member, of the Republic of Letters, who has 
given it any consideration, is it worth while to dignify 
the question as a ‘literary problem,’ and not rather 
to let it feed on itself, and die of inanition? We think 
it Aas acquired sufficient importance to deserve a Biblio- 
graphy; for the reason that everything connected with 
the great poet deserves our attention. Mr. Norris 
made a Bibliography of the “ Portraits” of Shakes- 
peare; and Bohn’s Lowndes, and Allibone’s Dictionary, 
give tolerable Bibliographies of the “ Ireland Forgeries,”’ 
and the “ Collier Controversy.” (And if Mr. Wyman 
would now give us bibliographies of the last two sub- 





«We cheerfully forgive Mr. Wyman if he d/d skip Miss Delia 


jects, as perfect as the one in review, what a useful 
addition they would be to Shakespearian literature.) 

Looking over the 255 titles of this volume, we find 
only four or five that can be called dooks: Delia 
Bacon’s, Judge Holmes,’ Appleton Morgan’s, Dr, 
Thomson’s, and Mrs. Pott’s; and these as might be 
expected, are all Baconians. The discussion has been 
conducted almost entirely in pamphlets, and short 
articles in newspapers and magazines. The Shakes- 
pearian, whether advanced scholar, student, or only 
general reader, lacks the patience to reply to what ap- 
pears to him absurd and wicked. Strong in the strength 
of two and a-half centuries of uninterrupted possession; 
fortified with the absolute conviction arising from all 
contemporary and subsequent evidence, he scorns the 
nihilism and iconoclasm that would gratuitously de- 
molish his beautiful idol, and leave him nothing in its 
stead but a block, ora phantom. It exasperates him, 
and he won't have it. With some, no doubt, this is 
blind reverence, or prejudice. But with others, who 
have taken the pains to examine the foundations of 
their religion and faith, it is conviction based on the 
authority of sound evidence. They see that Shakes 
peare has the same rights of possession that scores of 
other authors of his time, and before and since, possess, 
indeed all the rights that might naturally be looked for 
under the circumstances in which he lived and wrote; 
that the same wild doubts and conjectures, the same 
ruthless trampling upon testimony and tradition, would 
rob Chaucer, or Spencer, or Milton, or even Scott, or 
Dickens, of the honour of their own productions. But 
this is not the place to discuss the authorship of Shakes- 
peare. We are only trying to show why it is that the 
lover of Shakespeare—the more he studies the question, 
the more thoroughly convinced his hero is no * Myth” 
—scornfully disdains any reply to what, in his mind, is 
bat new-fangled and flippant ‘‘tomfoolery.”” The 
** Theorist’? may call him unreasoning and bigoted; 
he may point out to him, like the man in the stocks, 
that the authorities could not possibly put him there; 
he may pelt him with “ mzmpsimus”’ even; but the 
Shakespearian will keep his prayer-book all the same, 
“mumpsimus”’ and all. In an age of speculation and 
iconoclasm, this is a feeling to be respected. 

This, however, has nothing to do with the utility and 
value of Mr. Wyman’s Bibliography. Every one who 
wants to know where information may be had, on either 
side of the question, will here find it all. Evidently 
the discussion is not yet ended; for we learn that there 
are now five new works in preparation. But this notice 
is already too long; and so, heartily recommending this 
beautiful volume to all admirers of the great dramatist, 
we hasten to conclude, in the words of Mr. Wyman: 
“If the authorship of the Shakespearian dramas is not 
now settled, in that sense it never will be settled, for it 
is not, in its very nature, susceptible of such proof as 
will satisfy everybody. And though the world may 
always hold to its faith in William Shakespeare, none 
the less will there always be doubters.”’ 

JOSEPH CROSBY. 

Zanesville, Ohio, May 16th, 1884. 


3acon’s big volume. To read that book through honestly is 


beyond common human endurance. Crede experto. We never heard of but one or two persons who accomplished the feat and 
retained their mental equipoise. 








